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In consequence of Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to | 
deceive the public, LEA & PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle | 
of the Original and Genuine WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears their Signature, thus— 


hen thins, 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








NURSE EDDA’S| | [aa Wal TexS 


CARMINATIVE POWDER 


Perfectly harmless; it may be used 
Sreely as often as desired. 


Guaranteed entirely free from any opiates or 
noxious or strong acting Medicine ; its effect is 
instant in relieving Infants from 

GRIPES, WIND AND COLIO. 

BS ere 


ae Law ie Bottle at all Chemists’, or free by r ay 
arcels’ st: same price, 12 stamps to ; 
T. KEATING, Chemist, St. Paul's,London, § 0 l di in Ti ns 6: l/ -&2/ 6 


MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


WM. POLSON’S 
mcemintt CORN FLOUR. 


Unrivalled Food of Health for Children and Invalids. 
The Best Known Material for Puddings, Custards, Cakes, Blanc-mange, 
And a Variety of DELICIOUS PREPARATIONS FOR THE TABLE. 


Every Packet is warranted Pure, and its genuine qualities are certified by the highest medical authorities in the >» kingdom, 
The Lancet affirms :—“ It is preferable to most descri no pow od of Arrowroot, on account of its Sweeter Flavour.” 
: Dr, Lanxestsr, Superintendent of Government Food Collection at Kensington, in a note to the Manufacturers, said = 
I am so well satisfied with your Corn Flour that I have given directions for its use in my own family.” 


WILLIAM POLSON & CO., PAISLEY AND LONDON. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
“This is not thy Home.”—Chaucer. “Life is the Problem, death the Solution,.”—/ictor Huzo. 


THE DISCORDANCES OF THIS LIFE. 


When one by one our ties are torn, | When man is left alone to mourn— 
And friend from friend is snatch'd forlorn; *Tis Nature’s kindest boon to die. 


LONGEVITY, 
Or a life complete in all its stages, is, on the whole, desirable, but extremely rare. But a wise 
observance of the simple laws of Nature will redeem the observers from the hell of many ail- 
ments to the paradise of a pleasurable existence, and conduct them through life silently, gently, 
and serenely to its far off termination. 
Is this Death? Dreaded thing, how beautiful thou art! 


I have a Green Old Age—I use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 

An unsolicited Testimonial from a gentleman, an F.S.A., who is now above eighty years of 
age, writes: “‘I have for a long time used ‘ENO'S FRUIT SALT;’ I have found it an 
effective yet gentle aperient, very beneficial to persons of sedentary habits, especially such as 
exercise not the limbs but the brain, and frequently require to assist nature without hazardous 
force. It acts, according to the quantity taken, either as a relieving medicine, or as a cooling 
and refreshing drink; and I am convinced that it does not weaken when it stimulates.” 
pHyYsicaL AND MENTAL TOIL.—‘“ I am working from between six and seven 

in the morning until ten and eleven, and very often twelve, o'clock at night the year round, 
and on a Sunday morning I wake up as usual a little after six o’clock, but I am glad that it is a day of rest. My Reed tosis large 
and heavy. I take two teaspoonfuls ot your Fruit Salt about half-an-hour before breakfast, and after breakfast it has removed 
the load trom my head, and I feel ‘like a giant refreshed with wine.’ For some years I have received much benefit from your 
Fruit Salt. I have recommended it to many.—Yours, &c., A Son or To1t.—March, 1885.—Mr. J. C. Eno.” 
HEADACHE & DISORDERED STOMACH,—“ After suffering for nearly two-and-half years from" severe head- 
ache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending much money without finding any benefit, I 
was recommended by a friend to try your FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal 
of good, and now I am restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health 
for years.—Yours most truly, RoseErr Humpureys, Post Office, Barrasford.” 
GUDDEN EMERGENCY, feverish cold, with high temperature and quick pulse. 
YOU CAN CONTROLTHE TRICKLING STREAM, BUT NOT THE RAGING TORRENT. 
[MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE.—‘We have 
for the last four years used your FRUIT SALT during several important survey expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, 
and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived very great benefit from it. In one instance only was one of our party attacked 
with fever during that period, and that happened after our supply of FRUIT SALT had run out. When making long marches 
under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through swampy districts, we have used the FRUIT SALT two and 
three times a day. The FRUIT SALT acts as a gentle aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. 
We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the value of your preparation, and our firm belief in its efficacy. We never go 
into the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to others.—Yours truly, Commander A. J. Lorrus, his Siamese Majesty's 
Hydrographer; E. C. Davipson, Superintendent Siamese Government ‘Telegraphs.— Bangkok, Siam, May, 1883.— 
J. C. Exo, Esq., London.” . 
CAUTION.—Z£xamine cach Bottle, and see that the Capsuleis marked ‘“‘ ENO’S FRUIT SALT," Without it, you have been 
imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 
Directions in Sixteen Languages How to Prevent Disease. Protectionin every Country. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. ©. ENO’S PATENT. 


DEWHURST’S _| Daas’ cts 
For Hand or Machine Use. 


S E W : N G These Cottons have 


been awarded PRIZE 


C O T T O N MEDALS for GENE- 


RAL EXCELLENCE 
MARK, The “THREE SHELLS” BRAND OF QUALITY wher- 
is Strong, Even, Elastic, and Free from Knots. ever exhibited. 


LATEST AWARDS-GOLD MEDAL, AMSTERDAM INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1883. 
GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1883-4. 


John Dewhurst & Sons, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton. 


CAUTION. 


' TO AVOID DECEPTION, buy 
only at the Offices of the 
Company. 


PRICE MANAGEMENT FOR THE 


Unitep Kina@pom, 


39, FOSTER LANE, 
£4 4 WING Lomo. 
S. and 403 Branches 
0 */, Discount for Cash. throughout 
Mi ACHINES. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


J 
5 ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING, 


EFENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS, . 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 


FENNINGS’ 
LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c, 


* 


a“ ‘ P e P 

For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. jy “ “ 

F (Do not contain Calomel, Optum, Morphia, nor anything injurlous to a tendez Babe) fg Ph eet ed = Li, ad - 2s. od. with 
nm Sold in stamped boxes at * phe. and 28. od. (great saving), with Bi ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. 

p77 svections. The largest size B: stamps, post 4 

a Sent post free for 1$ stamgs. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1. a contain three times the quan Tiaatee 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on © gent Soot frees ys stamps, Direst A> Funan, 


Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


‘West Cowes, I. W. 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post free on application by letter or post card, 
Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 





DAVY’S DIAMOND CEMENT 


Is the hardest, toughest, and most enduring Cement ever 
discovered, 


It securely and neatly 


mends Ohina, Glass, 
Fancy Articles, Papier 
Maché, Toys, Fossils, 


Shell, Bone, Broken Pipes, 
Vases, Jugs, Veneer, etc., 

. Gigar Holders, Picture | 
Z Frames, ete, and for | 
== fastening tips on Billiard | 
=> Ques is unrivalled. 






34 


% =o - } 
Davy’s Diamond Cement, Prive 1s., of all Chemists, Post | 
Free for 1s. 2d. from the Proprietors, 


BARCLAY & SONS, 95, Farringdon St., London. 


FIVE GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICK’S | 
BAKING 
POWDER | 


FOR PASTRY.PUDDINCGS.TEA-CAKES 
AND WHOLESOME BREAD. & 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER | 


Most agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed | 
Fruits. Sold by all Grocers and Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. | 








Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins, 


BEST. 





SAUCE RSE 
Gat fool yee 








“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” 


-CLARKES | 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


{s warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 3s. 91. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Ohemists. Sent to any address, for 33 or 182 stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
DRUG OOMPANY, LINOOLN. 
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[HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 





THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Onre of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOK, and | 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A\ 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering | 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and {s unrivalled ix | 
Complaints incidental to Females. 


i 








THE GREAT REMEDY FOR COUT, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, & LUMBACO. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved 
and cured in a few days by this celebrated 
Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet 
during their use, and are certain to prevent 
the disease attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 134d. 
and 2s. gd. per box. 


BLAIR’S 
GOUT 
PILLS. 


Frampton’s 
Pill of 
Health. 





a excellent Family Medicine is the 
most effective remedy for Indigestion, 
Bilious and Liver Complaints. 


excellent, removing Headache, Depression 


Affections, Blotches, Pimples, Sallowness 
of the Skin, and give a healthy bloom to 
the complexion. 

All Chemists, at 1s. 114d. & 2s. yd. per box, 











For FEMALES these Pills are truly | 
of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. + ae 





“ LEARNED, Cuatty, Userun.”—Atheneum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘ Notes AND QueRiEs.’ ” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 





Now ready, price 10s, 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to X. SIXTH SERIES, 





Volumes I, to X. of the Sixth Series of Norzs AND QuERIESs contain, in addition to a great variety of 
similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following subjects : 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
‘Meal Tub Plot’’—Episcopacy in Scotland—English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Places of Charles. II.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle betsween Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea— 
William JIT. at the Battle of the Boyne—‘‘The Green 
Bag”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
— _Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
pellion. 


Biography. 


Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 


Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘Adeste Fideles’”’— 
“The Land of the Leal’”—John Gilpin—‘‘ Reynard the 
Fox ”’—*‘ Lead, kindly Light ’— Rahbelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament—The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to *‘ Endymion ”—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries 
of Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘* Dame 
Europa”? Bibliography—Unpublished Letters of Dr. 
Johnson—* Rock of Ages” —‘‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera” 
—William of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘‘ The 
Book ”—Notes on the *‘ Religio Medici ”—Authorship of 
the “ Imitatio”—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of 
Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 


Slavonic Mythology—Folk-lore of Leprosy—Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore—Friday unlucky jor 
Marriage—West Indian Superstitions—‘‘ Milky Way ”— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore, 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 


The Drama in Ireland—‘‘Tom Jones” on the French 
Stage—‘‘Auld Robin Gray ’”—‘‘ Harpings of Lena’”— 
MS. of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy ’"’—The ‘‘ Mystery ” of 8. Pantaleon 
—Rogers’s ‘‘ Pleasures of Memory”—‘‘ Blue Bonnets 
over the Border ”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Palace of Art”—Ballad of ‘* William and 
Margaret”—The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
Neale—Shelley’s ““Ode to Mont Blanc”—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley— Croes Purposes ”—Tennyson’s ‘‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ”—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.” 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 


‘*To rule the roast ”»—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘‘ Bosh ”— 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence—Play old Goose- 
berry—‘‘ The grey mare is the better horse "—Bred and 
born—Drunk as David's sow—Cut off with a shilling— 
Tin=money—Getting into a scrape. 








Philology. 
Tennis—Puzzle—Rickets—American Spelling—Snob— 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford—Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfrey—Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse —Whittling — Beef-eater— 
Boom—At bay. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 


The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
—Barony of Valoines—Colonial Arms—Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco da 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The “‘ Hours” of Raphael— 
Rubens’s ‘‘ Daniel and the Lions”—Early Gillrays— 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
- Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘‘ Attack on 
ersey.” 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 


The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig— 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter -Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century ‘* Indul- 
gence”—The “Month’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches— 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-Screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur 'Tippets —-The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis- 
tration. 


Classical Subjects. 
*Persii Satire”—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—‘‘ Acervus Mercurii’”—“* Vescus” in Georgics 
iii. 175—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii—Transliteration 
of Iliad ii—Aristophanes’ ‘* Ranz”—Simplicius on Epic- 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 


Topography. ; 
Grub Street—Porto del Popolo—“ Turk’s Head” Bagnio 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments— Statue in Brasenose Quadrangie— 
Middle Temple Lane—Ormond Street Chapel—Roman 
Villa at Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castie 
—Rushton Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House, 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian Names-—-Election Colours—Buried Alive—O.K. 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley Square Mystery— 
Wife Seling—The 'Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croco- 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies— Hell-Fire Club— 
Tarots—Tobacco in Engiand—Sea Sickness unknown to 
the Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate— 
Female Soldiers and Sailors — Mistletoe — Giants — 
Jewesses and Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes 
—Beaumontague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses 
—The Bonaparte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades— 
Wig Curlers—Female Churchwardens—The Opal— 
House of Keys—Church Registers—Arm-in-arm—E, O. 
—Napoleon’s Legacy to Cantillon, 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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120 GOLD WATCHES 


And £100 Free. 


offer the above number of LD 
“Wa TCHES and E HUNDRED 
OUNDS in GOLD to the first 220 persons 
Oe . the following Bible mastion correctly, on or 
before Reptenber Ist: yt EIN us E BIBLE 
DO T AY “HARNESS 
HORS SES. ** Mention Book, Chapter and Verse. The 
persons sending in the first twenty answers will receive 
ONE GOLD WATCH EACH. The persons 
sending in the next 200 correct answers will receive 
TEN SHILLINGS EACH. If you are not the 
first you nay be second, third or tenth, or even the 
twentieth, so you have a good chance to win a beautiful 
Gold Watch ; or even if you are the 200th toanswer you 
receive Ten ‘Shillings in Gold. Who would not try “for 
so desirable a present. Each person who answers the 
uestion must send the answer and a Subscription for 
OLDEN ARGOSY on the following 
terms: One Yeas, 73. ; 3 Six Months, 4s. ; Three Months, 
23. As our wish is to p! tease the bulk of our Subscribers 
we offer the following 


CONSOLATION REWARDS. 


The last 20 pemome answering correctly will receive 
7s. 6d. each THE GOLDEN ARGOSY is a 
Finely Illustrated Family Story Paper, finely printed, 
containing the choicest reading matter, embracing 
Serial and Short Stories, Sketches, Poems, Useful 
Knowledge, ye Biography, Wit and Humour, 

&c. You will be delighted with it 
Don't wait. Send your answer at once. Remit by 
Address— 





Postal Order, P.O.0., or Registered Letter. 

E. LEWIS, Manager, The 

ARGOSY, ” 13a, Salisbury Square, Fleet St., 
London, E.C. eee 


oF eeeuxeexx: 
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.KXExXXXXERXXXEXXXES 

















10th Thousand, post free, 6d. 


Before I Began 
to Speak. 


By A BABY. 
Dedicated to everyone who 
has seen a baby 

** Before I Began to Speak, 
by a Baby, and How to Be- 
come Witty, by the same 


Author (Fleet Printing 
Works, 14, Whitefriars 
- Street, London), are two 





clever little works, combin- 
ing wit and wisdom:”— 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND BOOKSELLERS. 

14, Wuitrerriars Sr., E.C. 


STEWART & Co., LTp. 
Bedding Manufacturers and Upholsterers. 
Sole Agents for Howe’s Patent Spring Beds, Mattresses, 

and Cribs (Awarded Priz2 Medal I. H. E., 1884). 


THE CHEAPEST, CLEANEST, AND MOST COMFORTABLE SPRING 
MATTRESS IN THE WORLD. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
ALDWINCLE, 

February otk, 1882, 

Lady Gunning begs to say 
that she has had eight of Howes 
Spring Mattresses in constant 
use for a year and a half, and is 
delighted with them, They are 
very clean and healthy, and most 
convenient from their lightness in 
moving. They are also as comfort- 
able asitis possible for a bed to be. 


Howe’s Improved Patent 
ae Crib. 





These Mattresses are made in all sizes 
to fit any Iron or Wooden Bedstead. 











Price trom 13/-. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
8, CHURCH ROAD, 
WILLESDEN, N.W. 
February toth, 1882. 
I am so pleased with the Howe's Patent 
Mattress you have sent me that I regret 


I had not had them earlier. I have slept 
On all kinds of spring mattresses, here and 
abroad, but never on any more comfort- 
able than this simple and cleanly con- 
Struction. 





in two sizes, from xS> 


STEWART & Co., Limited, 
124, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


J. STEWART Copp. 














BRADSHAW’S 
CONTINENTAL HAND-BOOKS 


FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


BELGIUM AND THE RHINE, including Ten Days 
in HOLLAND, with Maps, Town Plans, &c. Cloth, 
5s. By Post, 53. 4d 


BRITTANY, with notices of the Physical Features, 4 gri- 
culture, Language, Customs, History, Antiquities, and 
Sporting, with a complete Itinerary, and Guide to all the 
objects of interest, with Maps. Cloth, 3s. 6d. By Post, 
3s. 8d. 


FRANCE, with Maps, Town Plans, &c. 
Post, 5s. 4d. 


Cloth, 5s. By 


GERMANY, North and South, with Maps, Town 
Plans, &c. Cloth, 5s. By Post, 5s. 4d. 


INDIA, EGYPT, TURKEY, PERSIA, CHINA, 
AUSTRALIA, &c. Cloth, ’bs. By Post, 5s. 4d. 


TEALY, North and South, with Maps, Town Plans, 
&c. Cloth, 7s. 6d. By Post, 7s. 10d, 


NORMANDY AND THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
Stiff Covers, ls. 6d. By Post, 1s. 8d. 


PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. Cloth, 2s. 6d. By 
Post, 2s. 8d. With a Splendid Map and numerous 
Artistic Steel Engravings, illustrative of the principal 
objects of attraction. Stiff Covers, ls. 6d. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, by Dr. Cuarnock, F.S.A., 
with Maps, Town Plans, &c. Cloth, 7s. 6d, By Post, 
7s. 10d 


SWITZERLAND, with Maps, Town Plans, &c. 
3s. 6d. By Post, 3s. 8d. 


THE TYROL, or Notes for Travellers in the Tyrol and 
Vorarlberg, with Illustrations from Original Sketches, 
Maps, &c. Cloth, 2s. 6d. By Post, 2s. 8d. 


Cloth, 





BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL PHRASE- 
BOOKS (handy and convenient for the Pocket), for 

the use of Travellers and Students, in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. Bound i in Cloth, 1s, each. 
Each of these Books contains a Vocabulary of the most 
useful Words, carefully translated—the modes of 
addreesing the Dignitaries of England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain—Letters, Notes, Invitations, Xc. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


Bradshaw’s British and Continental Guide 
Office, 
LONDON: 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
PAINTED AND STAINED GLASS 


Staircase Bindows, “Boor Panels, Bindow 
Blinds, Hlemorial Windows, etc. 





“4 
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GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 

































































ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 
J AN EFFERVESCING, VITALISING, 
AND 
REFRESHING DRAUGHT. 
See abundant Medical Testimony, such Get a bottle at once. 
as no other SALINE or SALT can show. Never be without it. 
| 

A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness ; it acts 
gently on the bowels, without pinching or scouring, as many medicines do. e 


| Gives instant relief in eases of Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Indigestion, Prickly 
| Heat, Measles, Feverish Colds, Searlet & other Fevers, Small-pox, & all Skin Eruptions. 


In patent glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. Gd., 11s., and 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 118, Holborn, London, E.C, cotice my Name and Trade Mark. 


PEPPER'S 
SU ae NE QUININE AND IRON 





















































ss HEALTH, STRENGTH 
The Cure for Skin Diseases. ENERGY. : TON ic 
IN A FEW DAYS ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES,| GREAT BODILY STRENGTH, GREAT NERVE STRENGTH, 

En aig ct ani REAT MENTAL STRENGTH, GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH 
| BEAUTIFULLY FRAGRANT. PERFECTLY HARMLESS. C 3 s os 
| CURES OLD-STANDING SKIN DISEASES. Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 4s.6d. Sold everywhere. 
| NOTRE Ec Runwlas Sas cuit choad, "| eaaeenaearense, «TR RAB EST: 
| JD . u le 

iis, ano MiNi HW SAW cea. "| DED PER'S — THESALEST 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR TARAXACUM #2 
HAIR RESTOR ER. i pLuID OVER 'ODOFE MEROURY. 


The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest. Sold everywhere. 


IRISH not Only EXCEL FOREIGN LINENS as ‘DAYLIGHT DOTH — Manufacturersby Special 
a LAMP,’ but are CHEAPER. 


"ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, . 22%. . 


| Send Samples and Price Lists of any of the following Goods, post-free to any part of the World. Crown Princess of Germany. 


IRISH CAM BRIC Att Pure Frax.—‘‘ The Cambrics of Robinson and Cleaver have a 
(HEMMED FOR USE) world-wide fame.” —The Queen. 
Children’s, 1s. sd. per doz.; Ladies’, 2s. 6d. per doz.; Gentlemen’s, 


PO C KET HAN D KE RC H | E FS: en ~toter, 3s. 11d. per doz.; Gentlemen’s, 6s. 9d. per doz. 


{ RISH LI N FN COLLARS.—Ladies’ and Children’s 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per doz.; Gentlemen’s 4-fold, 
| 48. 11d. to 5s. 11d. per doz. 
| CUFFS.—For Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, 5s. 11d. to 10s. gd. per doz. 
C0 LLARS AND CU FFS s ‘Their Irish Linen Collars, Cuffs, Shirts, &c., have the merits of excellence 
« and cheapness.”—Court Circular. 
Real Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yds. wide, 1s. 11d. per yd., 2% yds., 2s. 444d. per yd. 


IRISH LINENS a (the most durable article made, and far superior to any foreign manufactured goods). Roller 
« Towelling, 18 ins. wide, 3%d. per yd. Surplice Linen, 8%d. per yd. Linen Dusters, 3s. 3¢., Glass 
Cloths, 4s. 6¢. per doz. Fine Linens and Linen Diaper, rod. per yd. 


WH Bir Tro Ns Finis 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, have gained an almost 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


During a period of nearly Firty Years they have been used most extensively as a Family Medicine, 
———- having found them a simple and safe remedy and one needful to be kept always 
at hand. 

These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from ew 4 or any other Mineral, 
a those who may not hitherto have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a 
trial. 

Recommended for Disorders of the Heap, Cuest, Bowsgts, Liver, and Kipngys}; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, 
and all Skin Diszases—these Pills being a azvect Purifier of the Blood. In Boxes, '7%4d., 1s. 134d., and Qs. Od., by 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


And sent free to any part of the United Kingdom ‘on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps, Sold by all Chemists at Home 
and Abroad. 
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6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS.—3 ft. Iron Frencu, from 10s. 6d. BEDROOM FURNITURE. —PLAIN SUITES, 





3 ft. Brass Frenca, from 48s. from £ 
BEDDING.—Marrresszs, 3 ft., from 11s. DECORATED SUITES, from £3 10s. 
A NEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good SUITES OF WHITE ENAMEL, similar to 
: and serviccable, 3 ft., 28s. ; 4 ft. 6in., 40s. re that in the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
HEAL’S PATENT SOMMIER ELASTIQUE ASH AND WALNUT SUITES, from £12 12s. 


PORTATIF, of which 30,000 have been sold, is 


the best Spring Mattress yet invented : 3ft.40s.; SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 


5 ft.,63s. This, with a French Mattress, makes | EASY CHAIRS, from 35s. 
a most luxurious bed. COUCHES, from 75s. 
Illustrated Catalogue, with Price List of Bedding, Free by Post. 


195 to 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 

















If you are a man of business or labourer, weakened by the strain of your duties, avoid stimulants, and take 
If you are a man of letters, toiling over your midnight work, to restore brain and nerve waste take 

. by . cq LJ . . . 
If you are suffering from over eating or one indiscretion or dissipation, take 


If you are married or single, old or young, rich or poor, suffering from poor health or languishing on a bed 
of sickness, take 

Whoever you are, wherever you are, whenever you feel that your’ system needs cleansing, toning, or stimulating 
without intoxicating, one bottle of HOP BI TERS 
will do more good than £5 in all other medicines or doctor's visits. 

Have you dyspepsia, kidney, or urinary complaint, disease of the stomach, bowels, blood, liver, or nerves? You will be 
cured if you take HOP BIT 

If you have flatulency, rheumatism, or gout, or are BLE ailing, are weak and low-spirited, try it! Ask your 
chemist or druggist for HOP Bit TTE ER ‘ 

It may save your life. It has saved rae s. or sale by all Chemists and Drugzgists. 


bp De: SUN AND DUST. 


Ladies will find ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 2 most cooling and refreshing 
preparation for the complexion, dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation, allaying 
all heat and irritability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation attending 
restored elasticity and healthful state of the skin. Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, 
Flushes, and Discolorations are also eradicated by its application. Sizes 4s. 6d, and 
8s. 6d. per bottle. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, « delightfully fragrant and transparent 
preparation, and, as an invigorator and beautifier of the hair, beyond all precedent. 
Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. (equal to four small), and 21s. per bottle. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, a White Powder compounded 
of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, 
frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness, and to the Breath 
a pleasing fragrance. 2s, 9d. per box. 


Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. *,* Ask for “ Rowland’s” Articles. 
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H}ONLY A BUSINESS MAN. 
4 By MAY DRYDEN. 
CHAPTER XVI 
} CHANGES succeed each other very rapidly 
} when once the first has taken place. For 
jyears life moves on in quiet sameness, 
{jas though nothing could ever alter its 
. course, nothing fresh enter upon it until 
, the end, when it shall enter upon and be 
lost in the great newness. Then, some 
i day, a little variation creeps into existence. 
i We ourselves, perhaps, introduce it, or, at 
| any rate, make room for it, and welcome it, 
and it seems like a forerunner sent by fate 
ito prepare the way for greater and ever 
(i greater innovations. So that at last, gain- 
‘ing some resting-place on the upward march 
, of life, and, looking back, we can hardly 
' believe that the self of to-day and the self 
: of half-a-dozen years ago are one and the 
j Same being. 
During the weeks that followed Phoebe’s 

introduction to Clarence Fenchurch, she 

| sometimes found it difficult to believe that 
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‘all her new delights and interests had 


present. So Luke and Phebe rested for 
a time from their anxious thought, and 
enjoyed life as they had never enjoyed it 
before. 

The little committee met again, as had 
been proposed; Deborah Leighton being 
with them. She appreciated the quiet, 
peaceful evening they spent together as 
much as any of them, and certainly added 
greatly to the enjoyment of the others. 
Her opinion, they soon discovered, was 
worth more with regard to the selection of 
the books than any excepting Clarence’s. 
She had read more than any of them, and 
had understood and remembered, as only 
those can who are specially gifted. 

“Tcannot understand you,” said Clarence, 
at last, admiringly. ‘‘ How have you done 
it, Deborah? You have worked hard all 
your life—three times as hard as ever I 
have done, and yet you have found time to 
read and learn so muchmorethanI. How | 
do you manage ?” ¢ 

*‘ Indeed, Miss Ciarence, I do not know,” | 
answered Deborah gravely, “ except that I 
have the love of it. And then you must 


change to be made in his studies 2) 


~ we 





arisen from so slight a thing as her picking | bear in mind that, through I have to work 
up Gordon’s books for him. She had never | real hard, yet ’m done with my work after | 
; before been so happy. For one thing, she | I leave th’ mill. I’ve not to carry th’ } 
i and Luke were, for the time, at any rate, | thought o’t through my playtime, as some 
| free from any pressing anxiety. Peter was | do.” : 
_ doing well at the new mill in the Hollow,| Phoebe looked up sympathisingly, as 
was perfectly happy in his employment though quite understanding what Deborah 
there, and had conceived an enthusiastic | meant. 

I admiration for Gordon, whom he followed,| ‘Ah! 


eee, 


eer 


You know what that means, do } 
+ whenever possible, as devotedly as a dog, | you not, Mistress Phoebe?” said Gordon, i 
/ and in whose company Gordon, apparently, | with the look of tender pity he so often 
# found much pleasure. wore when addressing her. 

' There was no need, just yet, to think| ‘Yes, indeed Ido, But, Deborah—do }, 
|| what was to become of the younger boys. | you mind my calling you Deborah ?” 
Michael, who came next, was very studious; A quick smile and shake of the head were 
‘and quiet ; perhaps he might be the boy for | the answer. 
t Uncle Luke. He was too young for any| ‘‘Then, Deborah, if you are not thinking 
sy cere a 
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of your work, what is it that you are 
thinking of, so often and so earnestly? I 
meet you often when your mind is so far 
away that you do not see me—that you do 
not see anything. I spoke to you last week, 
and you did not hear me.” 

Deborah coloured, but answered simply: 

“Tt’s not my day-work I’m thinking of 
then—not the work, I mean, that is to 
earn my bread, and I’m real sorry that I 
was that rude. It is my other work that 
I must be thinking about. It puzzles me,” 
she added slowly, a dreamy, thoughtful 
look coming into her eyes, and her careful 
speech relapsing into its usual dialect. 
“ Tt fair moithers me whiles ; I canna’ just 
see how to set about it.” 

“T am not sure that I understand what 
you mean,” said Phoebe. 

‘‘T know,” said Clarence, “I know; it 
is Gordon’s work and mine, too—is it not, 
Deborah? But you do it best.” 

“Nay. I’m none so sure that I do it at 
all. But, eh! Ido wish to do it, and I 
must. For the help must come from among 
oursel’s, or you, and Mr, Gordon, and the 
likes of you may work and toil all your 
lives and never move but a few. There 
is the mischief. So soon as one gets a bit 
better than the rest, away he goes. ‘I 
must take a higher place,’ says he. ‘I’m 
over-good for the likes of you.’ And the 
poor creatures that are less fortunate must 
struggle on, not the bit wiser or purer for 
the light that was sent to one of us. Eh! 
such a man is no better than a thief.” 

* Because,” said Clarence, with her eyes 
kindling, “ he keeps for himself what was 
meant to be shared with his brothers. I 
see, Deborah.” 

Phoebe looked from one to the other, a 
gleam of comprehension lighting up her 
face as she listened. 

“IT see the work you mean now,” said 
she sadly. “I wish I could share in it; 
but I cannot. I can do nothing to help 
the world on.” 

Gordon and Luke had been listening to 
the girls as they talked ; but now Gordon 
broke in : 

* Do not say so. No one could live as 
you do without helping the world on. 
What say you, Luke?” 

‘‘There is one little world,” said Luke 
affectionately, “ that could not go on at all, 
if Phoebe moved away from it. But I know 
what my sister means. We have spoken of 
it before. We would both like to help our 
neighbours, if we could, as well as each 
other.” 





“T think you do,” said Deborah. “ At 
least, I know of one thing you did last 
week, Miss Carfield, that was a help to one 
that’s very dear to me.” 

“What can you mean?” said Phebe 
curiously. ‘I do not remember.” 

“ Tell us, Deborah,” said Clarence, 

“Do you mind meeting our Minnie o’ 
Monday ?” 

“Yes; she was going home from work.” 

*‘She told me of it. ‘Eh, Debby,’ she 
said, ‘I met Miss Carfield at bottom o’ th’ 
brow, an’ she spoke to me, an’ walked up 
brow wi’ me, an’ I were so shamed. I'd 
been wi’ yon lot o’ Brownings, an’ we were 
laughin’ an’ goin’ on so noisy-like when she 
came up, an’ Sarah Ann Browning, she 
shoved agen her; but hoo took no heed. 
‘“‘Minnie,” hoo said, quite pleasant, “ will 
you walk on wi’ me? I’ve been wanting 
to see you.” An’ th’ more hoo spoke, th’ 
more I felt shamed o’ bein’ so loud an’ 
noisy. It made me quite hot, it did, now, 
for sure ; an’ yet hoo didna’ seem to know 
as I were anyways different to her.’” 

Deborah’s voice had, in telling her little 
story, unconsciously to herself, again fallen 
back into the broad dialect of her county. 
As a rule, when with her more cultivated 
friends, she dropped it almost entirely. 

Pheebe listened, blushing. 

“ That was nothing,” she said. “I knew 
she was your sister, and I thought you 
might not like her to be with those rude 
girls. It was not any trouble.” 

“ Maybe not; but it has showed Minnie, 
more than all my talking could do, that 
they are not nive that can behave so 
noisily,” 

“T am glad,” said Phoebe quietly. 

“ Then, Deborah,” said Gordon, “to go 
back to what you were saying before. Do 
you mean to remain a working-woman all 
your life ?” 

‘Yes, sir,” said Deborah respectfully. 
She took a sort of pride in remembering, 
even when a guest at his own house, that 
she was one of Gordon Fenchurch’s hands. 

*Do you think you are quite wise 
there? Have you thought of what you 
must give up ?” 

“JT have thought of it all, sir, and I 
cannot see any other way. I’m not sure 
but I ought even to give up my learning. 
It seems to put me so far from them.” 

“No,” said Gordon decidedly; “you 
must not do that. How can you give light 
if you don’t receive it?” 

“T will not, sir, if you say so. Indeed, 
Tm far from wishing it.” 
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Far from wishing it, indeed! Poor 
Deborah! Would not the want of learning 
put you farther off from these other friends 
of yours, to be with whom is like a heaven 
on earth for you? 

“Tell me, Deborah,” said Gordon ab- 
ruptly. ‘Have you seen anything that 
makes you particularly anxious jast now ?” 

‘‘Tt’s anxious times, sir, and folk are 
sadly unsettled all about; but, no, I will 
not think ours would be so ungrateful as 
to go wrong just now. They would never 
do it.” 

Deborah tried to speak as though she 
felt what she said, but there was a ring of 
doubt in her tone that impressed Gordon ; 
and, though he said nothing further then on 
the subject, he did not forget it. When did 
he ever forget anything in connection with 
his business? Outside matters, however 
interested he might be in them when 
brought immediately under his notice, 
constantly slipped away from his mind 
without leaving any trace on his memory. 
His sister would never trust him with even 
the smallest errand. But his business affairs 
he knew by rote thoroughly, remembering, 
with no apparent effort, long lists of pieces, 
and prices, and patterns, and never taking 
any note, however important might be the 
facts it was necessary he should remember. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THAT evening was the last time, for a 
long while, that Phoebe had the pleasure 
(a very real one to her) of meeting Deborah 
Leighton at the Holme. 

The day after their ‘committee meet- 
ing” Mrs. Watkins called on Mrs. Carfield 
and had a very long conversation with her, 
the result of which was that Pheebe, going 
into the room just at its close, found her 
mother crying pitifully, while her guest sat 
bolt upright opposite to her and lectured her. 

Mrs, Watkins had the repntation of never 
being at a loss for something to say. She 
was never so happy as when enjoying a 
good talk—ie., one which she could keep 
entirely to herself. On the present occa- 
sion she kept dribbling on in a painfully 
monotonous tone, emphasising what she 
said by impressive pauses, in every one of 
which poor Mrs, Carfield burst out crying 
afresh, rocking herself to and fro, and sob- 
bing like a little child. 

“Mother dear,” said Phceebe, ‘“ what 
can be the matter ?” 

“Oh, Phoebe, Phoebe, I never would have 
believed it of you! Not though I’d seén 
it with my own eyes, I never would!” 





“ Not believe what? Don’t cry so, dear! 
you'll be ill.” 

“ Oh, it’s too dreadful ; and, oh, dear me, 
I’ve lost my pocket-handkerchief.” 

“ Here it is. Now, mother, what is the 
matter ?” 

“T will tell you, Phoebe,” began Mrs. 
Watkins. 

‘Oh, she’s beginning again! Stop her, 
Phoebe; take her away or take me away. 
Teli her it was not my fault.” 

Mrs. Carfield clung to Phoebe as she 
spoke in a way that alarmed her very 
much, 

“ Mrs. Watkins,” said she, “will you 
please go into the drawing-room; my 
mother is ill.” 

“No, Phoebe; I have succeeded in 
awakening your mother to a sense of the 
impropriety of your behaviour, and now I 
will speak to youin her presence. This 
is a shocking display of temper on the 
part of your mother. She has truly a 
most lamentable want of self-control.” 

Phoebe wasted no more words on Mrs. 
Watkins, but, going to the door, called 
Matilda, who immediately appeared, brisk 
and decided in manner as usual. 

“Matty, please take Mrs. Watkins 
away,” said Phoebe hurriedly ; ‘ mother is 
very ill.” 


Matty stepped up to Mrs. Watkins and - 


stood over her, erect and stately. 

“‘ Allow me to show you the way to the 
drawing-room, please,” said she with the 
most frigid politeness. 

She and Mrs. Watkins were enemies of 
old. 

*T will not, Matilda Carfield,” said the 
lady, stiffening herself against the back of 
her chair, as though she meant to stay 
there for ever. 

There is a certain aggressive way of 
calling one by one’s fall name, which is 
especially provoking, particularly if that 
name happens not to be a remarkably 
euphonious one. Nothing aggravated 
Matty more than to hear Mrs. Watkins 
call her Matilda Carfield. It had its usual 
effect upon this occasion, and her black 
eyes flashed as she answered : 

‘I must trouble you to leave the room 
immediately, and—and if you do not, 
Mrs. Watkins, I will carry you out.” 

Although she spoke quietly, she looked 
so very much as if she meant what she 
said, and so very capable of fulfilling her 
threat, that Mrs. Watkins came to the 
conclusion that prudence was the better 
part of valour. With a gasp of dismay 
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she rose and walked with all the dignity 
she could muster (which was not much) 
into the next room, where she collapsed 
upon a sofa, Matty, quite regardless of 
the horror-stricken glance of reproof that 
followed her, left her unwelcome guest 
there to recover herself, and there Mr. 
Carfield found her when he came in. 

To Mr. Carfield Mrs, Watkins poured 
out all her grievances, he listening to her 
with a most encouraging air of sympathy. 

‘*¢T came here,” said she, “‘ with the best 
of intentions, with nothing but the most 
neighbourly good-will in my heart, and I 
have been insulted, Mr. Carfield—grossly 
insulted.” 

* Tnsulted, madam, and in my house!” 
said Mr. Carfield, assuming all the grave 
courtliness of manner which his acquaint- 
ance thought so charming. “Believe me, 
I shall consider no reproof too severe for 
one who has so grossly forgotten himself.” 

“Herself, sir; it is your daughter 
Matilda of whom I speak.” 

“Madam, you astonish me! 
has my daughter been guilty ?” 

“She threatened to carry me out of the 
room, sir! To carry me—Mrs, Watkins ! 
Do you understand ?” 

‘She shall apologise at once,” said Mr. 
Carfield with great determination of 
manner, but with an inward sinking of 
courage. He was afraid of Matty, and 
would far rather have had to deal with 
Pheebe, who generally submitted with 
meekness to all his grumbling and cap- 
tiousness. 

However, he rang the bell, and desired 
that Miss Matilda might be sent at once 
to him. She came, bringing Phebe with 
her. 

*Come along,” she said sternly to the 
reluctant girl, ‘and let us get to the bottom 
of all this hubbub. You had better come 
with me or you will have to face them by 
yourself, and you know you will not like 
that.” 

So both the sisters presented themselves 
before their father, Phoebe pale, trembling, 
altogether unstrung by the scene she had 
just gone through, Matty flushed, angry, 
and defiant. 

“Matty,” began Mr. Carfield nervously, 
“T am afraid—that is, Mrs. Watkins tells 
me—that you have not behaved quite so 


Of what 


| well as might be desired to her.” 


‘‘Mr. Carfield, I asserted that Matilda 
had insulted me.” 

‘You hear, Matty. Now, of course, my 
dear, you will apologise.” 





His expression made his speech an en- 
treaty. But Matty was ruthless. 

“Of course,” said she calmly, ‘I shall 
do nothing of the sort. I think it highly 
probable that next time I find Mrs. Wat- 
kins frightening my mother into hysterics, 
I shall carry her out without saying any- 
thing about it.” 

Mrs. Watkins rose up in her indigna- 
tion and approached Mr. Carfield. She was 
almost inarticulate with passion. 

“You hear?” said she. ‘ You hear? 
And will you not force her to apologise to 
me at once?” 

The poor man looked from one to the 
other in the most pitiful perplexity. 

“My dear madam——” he began. 

“What is the use of saying ‘My dear 
madam’ in that way? Are you not master 
in your own house, Mr. Carfield? I demand 
an apology.” 

* Really——” 

“ Really,” said Matty decidedly, ‘‘it is 
time there was an end to this. I am 
not going to apologise, Mrs. Watkins, so 
you may as well be content, and let us 
know what is the meaning of all this dis- 
turbance ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Carfield, recovering 
himself ; “ what is the meaning of all this 
disturbance? What have you been doing, 
Phoebe?” And he turned angrily to his 
eldest daughter. 

“Now, father,” interrupted Matty again, 
“T am not going to have Pheebe frightened. 
You know, and I know, and everybody 
knows that, whoever has been doing wrong, 
it is not she.” 

“Are you aware, Mr. Carfield,” said 
Mrs. Watkins solemnly, “are you aware 
that your eldest daughter is in the habit 
of consorting with the females who work 
in Mr. Fenchurch’s mill? Are you aware 
that she is running the risk of having her 
morals contaminated, and her manners— 
such as they are—ruined by meeting, day 
after day, the most misguided among those 
females—a young woman by name Deborah 
Leighton ?” 

Even Phoebe, meek as she always was 
when it was only herself who got into hot 
water, would not quietly hear her friend 
spoken ill of. She stepped hastily for- 
ward. 

“Why do you call Deborah Leighton 
misguided?” she asked indignantly. “If 
you know anything of her, you must know 
how good she is.” 

“T call her misguided because, being 
placed by Providence in a certain position 
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in life wherein she ought to do her duty, 
she is instead daily striving to raise herself 
out of that position, even to the extent of 
taking lessons in the higher branches of 
learning, such as are only fitted for the 
upper classes of society.” 

“Oh dear me, what nonsense!” said 
Matty impatiently. ‘Mrs, Watkins, you 
talk like a jackdaw fiddling.” 

“ Like a—what did you say, Matilda? ” 
almost screamed the poor lady. 

‘‘Like a jackdaw fiddling,” responded 
Matty coolly. 

Mrs. Watkins was conquered. She rose 
and went towards the door, and when she 
reached it, turned and said : 

“T have warned you, Mr. Carfield. It 
is for the last time. Matilda Carfield ”— 
Matty jumped, and Mrs. Watkins took 
hold of the door-handle as she went on-- 
“T forgive you. If ever you need 
assistance, as, goodness knows you are 
like enough to do before long, going on as 
you are, you may come tome. But I will 
never again enter a house where I have 
been threatened with being carried, and 
where I have been compared to—to a 
jackdaw fiddling.” 

She disappeared, and Matty sank back 
into a chair with a sigh of relief. 

“Vanquished!” said she. ‘ Congra- 
tulate me, Phebe. It was a famous 
victory !” 

But Mr. Carfield’s wrath would no longer 
be stayed. He poured forth a torrent of 
angry reproof upon Pheebe, finishing by 
forbidding her ever again to meet Deborah 
Leighton. 

Like most weak-minded people, he could 
be very obstinate when he chose, imagin- 
ing, probably, that obstinacy was strength 
of mind. 

Now that Mrs. Watkins had, by her 
reproaches, wounded his dignity, he felt 
bound to vindicate it, at any rate, in his 
own eyes, and would not be persuaded by 
any arguments to revoke his decision. 

Matilda would have openly disobeyed 
him, but Pheebe could not do that without 
some better reason than her own pleasure, 
and so was obliged to submit to being 
separated from her friend. Thus it was 
some time before she again had any conver- 
sation with Deborah Leighton. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
*¢ Perze ¢” 
“Well, Matty ?” answered Peter. 
It was Saturday afternoon, and he was 
reclining on the sofa in the dining-room, 











with his heels where his head ought to 
have been, and Jules Verne’s latest wild 
romance in his hand. 

“Do put away that silly tale and listen 
to me,” said Matty. ‘I want you to talk 
a little.” 

“Silly tale indeed!” rejoined the boy 
indignantly, ‘I'd have you know that a 
wiser person than you said it was the 
cleverest book of its sort that he ever had 
read. So now, Miss Matty!” 

“Who was this superlatively wise 
person }” 

“ Superlatively wise because wiser than 
you. Oh, Matt!” 

‘‘Now, Peter, don’t tease! I want to 
know really!” 

“Oh yes; girls are always wanting to 
know. Well, then,” seeing that she began 
to look annoyed, ‘it was Dick.” 

“Dick?” said Matty interrogatively. 

‘Yes, Dick—Mr. Fenchurch’s cousin 
who has come to stay at the Holme. He 
lent me this.” ; 

“Oh! And so Dick is very clever, is 
he?” 

“No end,” replied Peter, sitting up and 
running his fingers through his twisted hair. 
“T tell you what, Matt, if he comes here Dan 
may shake in his shoes, for Dick’s a real 
poet, and no mistake.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“Oh, everybody knows. Why, he makes 
his living by writing !” 

“ Does he !” Matty’s tone was so peculiar 
that Peter looked at her curiously, and 
said speculatively : 

“‘ Now I wonder why you should object 
to that ?” 

“T don’t. I only thought he did not 
look like it.” 

‘When did you see him?” 

“ Was it not he who came round the 
garden with you on Thursday evening ?” 

Peter made a sound of comprehension. 

“So that was what you were driving at, 
was it?” said he. “Pray what was the 
young man you saw like?” 

“ Rather short, very jolly-looking, bright 
blue eyes, curly hair, and a big mouth. 
Oh no, Peter, he could not be a poet!” 

Peter leant back and laughed im- 
moderately, and was so long in recovering 
his gravity that Matty lost patience, and 
flying at him, shook him vigorously by the 
shoulders. 

“T beg your pardon, Matt,” he said at 
last. “It was only that it was so funny to 
think that you, who I thought could not 
bear young men, should be just like the 
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rest of the girls. To think that you 
should have noticed all that!” 

“Of course one notices every stranger 
when one sees so few. Now do not bea 
goose, Peter, but tell me—was that Dick?” 

‘Yes, that was Dick. Only I should 
think it would be more proper if you were 
to say Mr. Sanders.” 

* And is he a poet?” asked Matty, ignor- 
ing the brotherly advice. 

“Yes, Why not? Do you think a 
fellow can’t be a poet unless he wears his 
hair all untidy, and goes about with his face 
as long as a yard-stick ?” 

“Tf wearing untidy hair would make a 
poet you’d be one at once,” said Matty 
severely. 

“ Not,” went on Peter, “‘ that Dick owns 
to it, you know. Bless you, he gets quite 
angry when they call him a poet. Says 
he’s nothing but a verse-maker, and that 
there are not six poetsin England. He 
can talk. You just ought to hear him, 
Matty.” _- 

“How can I hear him? 
see him to speak to.” 

And Matty struck her needle through 
a button with such a vicious dab that 
Peter’s sharp eyes noticed it. 

“T tell you what,” he said after a pause. 
“You shall see him. It’s an awful 
shame to keep you cooped up here, never 
seeing anyone. How are you to get 
married ?” 

“T don’t want to get married. Don’t 
be vulgar, Peter,” said Matty ungratefully. 

“First time I ever heard of its being 
vulgar to get married. Besides, if you 
don’t want to get wed you might think of 
our feelings, Matt.” 

*‘T would not marry if a duke asked me. 
So there, Peter!” 

“ Well, you sha’n’t marry. You shall 
be a jolly old maid, you shall, and have a 
lap-dog and a parrot. But I shall bring 
Dick to tea next Saturday, so mind you 
give us something good to eat. He’s an 
awful fellow for sweet things.” 

“Don’t bring him. I hate a clever 
man.” 

‘Why, you don’t hate old Gordon, do 
you? He’s awfully clever.” 

“Yes, Ido hate him. He’s good, too, 
and that’s worse. I don’t believe he ever 
did a bad thing in his life.” 

“ That’s true,” said Peter; “but then,” 
he added apologetically, ‘‘ perhaps he can’t 
help it, Matt. Some people are made so, 
= know. Anyway, Dick’s not a bit like 

im.” 


I shall never 





* Then he is a prig. I know he’s a prig, 
Peter.” 

“He’s nothing of the sort,” said Peter, 
getting up with an air of deep offence. “I 
never did see anyone so silly and prejudiced 
as you are, I shall bring him to tea, and 
if you do not have things nice—why, you'll 
be sorry for it—that’s all.” 

With which prophetic remark he took 
himself and his wounded dignity out of the 
room. 

Dick Sanders did come totea with Peteron 
thefollowing Saturday, which, thanks tothat 
young gentleman, was avery eventful one. 
As to who Dick was—he was, as Peter 
had said, a cousin of Gordon Fenchurch’s, 
The very day after that last delightful 
committee-meeting, Gordon, driving home 
from Rochdale, and out of spirits as he 
always was when he had seen Everett, 
became aware of a figure leaning against 
his gate and in meditative mood surveying 
the landscape opposite. He drew up and 
looked at the youth, who politely opened 
the gate for him, and then with calm self- 
possession said : 

“Drive on to the house, Mr. Fenchurch; 
T’li follow and speak to you there.” Which 
accordingly he did. ‘I am your cousin, 
Mr. Fenchurch,” said he ; “ I am come down 
from London to see if you will take me in 
for a while; I want to study Laneashire 
life.” 

“Do you mean,” said Gordon, “ that 
you are my Aunt Eveleen’s son?” 

“The same,” said the lad. 

And Gordon then, Gordon-like, opened 
his house-door and said : 

“ Walk in, Dick; I am sure Clarence and 
I are very glad to see you.” 

So Dick walked in and was introduced 
to Clarence, who rang the bell and ordered 
another place at the tea-table, thereby 
astonishing even Dick, who, cool as he was, 
began to think that he had found his equals 
in self-possession. 

* Do you know, Cousin Gordon,” said 
he presently, “that I consider that you 
are a very imprudent man?” 

“ And why, pray ?” 

“ Well, if any stray young man wants a 
night’s lodging, and don’t know where to 
get it, I would advise him to come here 
mt say that he is your cousin—that is 
a lag 

“Upon my word,” said Gordon, laugh- 
ing, “I never thought of trying to identify 
you. I suppose you are Richard Sanders, 
are you not?” 

“Well, yes, as it happens,I am. But 
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it is awfully imprudent in you to be 
willing to take my word for it.” 

“ And it is awfully ungrateful in you to 
carp at my imprudence, under the circum- 
stances. But come now, tell us something 
about yourself. What made you think of 
coming to me?” 

“Well,” said the lad, a shade of sadness 
coming over his face, “I am all alone in 
the world now, you know.” 

“ Alone ?” 

* Yes; my father died six months ago, 
and I’ve been living all alone in lodgings 
ever since; and I was so tired of my own 
company.” 

“What have you been doing for your- 
self? Don’t think me impertinent, Dick ; 
I am an old fellow now, and entitled to ask 
questions.” 

“You look old—very,” said Dick, with 
a quizzical look at his cousin. ‘And I 
don’t think you impertinent at all; but I 
am not quite sure what such a practical 
business man as you may think of my 
occupation.” 

Gordon winced. He could never get 
used to this description of himself, often 
as he heard it. 

“How do you know what I am?” he 
asked. 

‘‘Oh, my cousin Everett wrote to me. 
That was really what made me come down. 
I hardly knew anything about any of you 
before.” 

“T am completely puzzled,” said Gor- 
don. ‘How came Everett to write to you 
at all?” 

“Ts not Everett very literary?” asked 
Dick gravely, but with a humorous twinkle 
in his eye. ‘ He saw my name at the end 
of an article in one of the monthlies, and 
wrote to claim me as a cousin in fact, and 
a brother in letters.” 

“ Oh,” said Gordon coolly, “ that is your 
occupation, is it? Pray, how much does it 
amount to ?” 

“In pounds, shillings, and pence, do you 
mean ?” 

* Yes. Do you not know that a prac- 
tical business man looks at everything in 
the light of a money speculation, and 
values it at its market price ?” 

“Gordon dear, how can you talk so?” 
remonstrated Clarence, a tone of keen pain 
in her voice. 

“Well,” said Dick, “my pen brings me 
in about two hundred a year at present. I 
hope to improve by-and-by.” ; 

“You had much better have gone to 
Everett,” said Gordon, still rather coldly. 





“You will not find me at all a congenial 
spirit.” 

“Tam not so sure of that,” said Dick 
slowly. ‘Everett invited me to go to 
see him; but I thought I would rather 
come on here. I have been with him a 
couple of days.” 

** Why, Gordon,” said Clarence, “ did not 
Everett tell you?” 

“ Never said a word about it,” said 
Gordon, looking excessively annoyed. 

“ Never mind,” said Dick quietly ; “I 
dare say the old boy thought there was 
something romantic and literary in a nice 
little mystery.” 

“Upon my word,” said Gordon, ‘‘you 
are a cool hand. And, pray, why did you 
not stay with Everett ?” 

“Well, do you know Mrs. Everett very 
well?” 

“Yes,” answered Clarence, as much 
meaning in her reply as in his question. 

“She was always talking about you two, 
and she raised a sort of interest in you in 
my mind, so when she’d said so much that 
there did not seem to be anything fresh 
behind, I thought I’d come out here and 
see you for myself. I hope you have no 
objection 3” 

‘‘Oh dear no,” said Gordon bitterly. 
‘You are quite welcome to study a money- 
grubber from nature if you have a mind to. 
Only I wish you had come here first.” 

“Oh, I do not. I think my cousin 
Everett is a remarkably interesting man. 
Such an unusual combination of the refined 
student and the courteous gentleman with 
the energetic, far-seeing business man. 
Really it is quite wonderful to find a 
literary character with such a keen insight 
into business affairs.” 

“Do you really mean to say that you 
believe that the two things can go to- 
gether ?” 

‘“‘Oh, of course. I believe what I am 
told. Look here, Cousin Clarence, I am 
sleepy, can I go up to bed?” 

So saying he retired, leaving the brother 
and sister looking at each other with a 
half-pleased, half-puzzled expression of 
countenance, both of them feeling that 
they did not quite know what to make of 
the youthful relative who had thrown 
himself so unexpectedly upon their 
hospitality. 

“How old do you suppose he is, 
Gordon ?” said Clarence. 

“T cannot guess. He does not look 
more than eighteen, but he must be 
older.” 
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‘Well, I like him,” said Clarence 
energetically. ‘He has not believed 
Everett’s abuse of you, evidently.” 

“A poor reason for liking him, darling. 
Ah, Clarence, Clarence, how you stick to 
your worthless, money-making, worldly 
brother !” 


PLANT LORE. 

WE sawsomething lately about the malig- 
nity of plants, their foresight and thrift, 
and other human qualities ; but the plants 
that exhibit these in such an unmistakable 
way as to satisfy the scientist are compara- 
tively few. The sundew does eat flies, 
and lays itself out to catch them; but you 
may live all your life and never see a sun- 
dew. The same with pitcher-plants, which 
have won such undeserved fame as storers of 
water for the thirsty traveller, whereas the 
water-storing is an accident, the pitchers 
having been meant to gather beetles, moths, 
and such small deer, on whose juices the 
sham benefactor of mankind battens, In 
Madagascar there are plenty of pitcher- 
plants ; so there are in Borneo. There is a 
whole tribe of them peculiar to America, 
but still I do not know any private place 
where they are to be seen. The carrion- 
flower, which lays itself out to attract 
flies by its smell, is rarer still; in fact, in 
Europe the plants which are not content 
to live simple vegetable lives mostly keep 
out of the way. I cannot think of any 
except the dodder, whose bright red threads 
and knots of rosy blossoms (yellow in 
Germany, where it is a great pest) you 
may see on the furze of Wimbledon or 
any Surrey heath, and which, from its 
destroying the plant on which it fastens, 
is called strangle-tare, or hell-weed. Its 
beauty, by the way, has gained it a much 
prettier name—lady’s-laces. 

But contrasting strangely with the few 
plants that the scientist will really accept 
as animal in their ways, is the vast number 
to which men have attributed potencies 
and influences which, if real, would lift 
them far above our feeble human powers. 
I suppose it is not the plants them- 
selves which were thought able to do 
such wonders, but the planets or gods to 
whom they respectively belonged who en- 
dued them with special virtues. All the 
vegetable kingdom was divided between 
Sol, and Venus, and Mercury, and the rest. 
Thus rocket is “under the dominion of 
Mars,” which, doubtless, accounts for what 





Pliny, quoted by Gerarde, says of it: “ Who- 
soever taketh the seed thereof before he be 
whipt shall be so hardened that he shall 
easily endure the paines.” But what 
rocket? That is the worst of these sovran 
remedies ; there is always something about 
them that is not quite clear and straight- 
forward. Rocket isthe wild, scentless migno- 
nette, which makes the best of yellow—or, 
with indigo, of green—dyes for wool, and 
is, therefore, also called yellow-weed. The 
London rocket is a cruciferous plant, be- 
longing, that is, to the same natural order 
as the wallflower and the turnip, which is 
said to have covered the ruins of the great 
fire of 1666 with its small yellow flowers. 
Then again, the night-scented stock — 
Hesperis —is called garden rocket, and 
there are other rockets besides; so who- 
ever wanted to harden himself would be 
in a quandary. 

The rose is so important that it is shared 
by three planets: Jupiter presiding over the 
red, Luna over the white, Venus over the 
damask. [have never been to Towton, but 
the tradition is that there, after Yorkists 
and Lancastrians had heaped the ground 
with mingled slaughter, a rose grew up, and 
still flourishes, of a kind found nowhere 
else in the island. 

The white rose of the Stuarts is said to 
come in bloom on the old Pretender’s 
birthday. 

Of all the days that’s in the year 

The tenth of June I love most dear, 

When sweet white roses do appear 
For sake of James the Rover. 

Over rosemary, and pimpernel, and 
marigold the Sun has undivided sway. 
Among lunar plants is the moon-daisy, 
our wild white chrysanthemum, which 
sometimes makes upland pastures too gay 
to please the farmer. That odd-looking 
flowering fern, too, the moonwort, follows 
its name. It was an alchemist’s plant, 
capable of extracting sterling out of quick 
silver. It also opened locks and pulled off 
horseshoes. Du Bartas writes : 

Horses that, feeding on the grassie hills, 

Tread upon Moonwort with their hollow heels, 
Though lately shod, at night goe barefoot home. 
And Culpepper, explaining why it is called 
unshoe-the-horse, says that on ‘ White 
Down, near Tiverton, were found thirty 
shoes, pulled off from the Earl of Essex 
his horses, many of them newly shod, and 
no reason known.” Strange, too, to 
find the sage Aubrey telling how Sir 
Bennet Hoskins’s keeper at Morehamp- 
ton, Herefordshire, “drove a nail thwert 
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the hole of a woodpecker’s nest, and 
laid at the bottom of the tree a cleane 
sheet. Before many houres passed the nail 
was out, and a leafe lying by it on the 
sheet. They say the moonewort will doe 
such things.” Honesty, or, as they call it 
in Devonshire, money-in-both-pockets, is 
another moon- plant, its name, Lunaria, 
being, doubtless, due to its round, flat, 
silvery seed-vessels. It was a witches’ 
plant ; 
Enchanting Lunarie here lies 
Tn sorceries excelling, 

sings Drayton. To Saturn belong the blue 
corn-bottle, the French bleuet, called hurt- 
sickle because it was thought to turn the 
edge of that now seldom seen instrument ; 
and the shepherd’s - purse, whose Irish 
name of clappedepouch refers to the old 
custom of lepers begging by the wayside, 
and calling attention by rattling two boards 
against each other; and the pansy. To 
him also belongs Solomon’s seal, which 
take its name from the six- pointed 
star which is seen on its sliced root, 
and which, Gerarde says, is ‘of in- 
comparable virtue for inward bruises and 
for knitting of bones and members out 
of joynt.” By the way, this kind of Con- 
vallaria is rare in England ; I never found 
it wild, and I have found most English 
plants. Itslovelysister,the lily-of-the-valley, 
grows profusely on the gravelly hills near 
Croydon towards Caterham ; a tricyclist or 
bicyclist may get any quantity of it on his 
Saturday half-holiday. Another Saturnian 
plant is the beech, and it well deserves to 
belong to the gloomy god if what Gerarde 
says is true: ‘‘ This wood being brought 
into the house there follows hard travail 
of children and miserable deaths, and, 
therefore, it is to be forborne, and not 
used as firewood.” I wonder how much 
of all that Gerarde believed. Probably 
he evolved it all, grimly chuckling as he 
did so, because he read in his Pliny that 
beech-wood should not be cut for fuel. 

Among Mercury’s plants are the bracken, 
in whose sliced root you may see the oak— 
one of those squat, broad-branched Midland 
county oaks, so different from the slim, 
foreign-looking oaks of the Kentish weald 
—and King Charles in it. If a German is 
with you, he will interpret the marks 
to represent the double eagle. In Kent 
they are supposed to represent Christ's 
monogram; while in the eyes of some 
they stand for the tree of knowledge with 
Adam and Eve on each side of it. ‘To 
Mercury belongs, too, the honeysuckle— 





not the clover, so called in our western 
counties, but the woodbine, Chaucer’s 
emblem of fidelity, which cured consump- 
tion if the patient was thrice passed 
through a wreath of it, It must have 
been cut “during the increase of the 
March moon,” and afterwards was cut into 
nine pieces, and burnt. Parsley is Mer- 
curial; to ensure its coming up double 
they will tell you in Sussex to sow it on 
Good Friday, while to transplant it is sure 
to offend its presiding genius, and bring 
you ill-luck. The clerk of a Devonshire 
parish, says Mr. Friend, was bed-ridden 
ever since the parsley-mores (roots) were 
moved. 

We must not think that Venus has all 
the lovely flowers, or that all her flowers 
are lovely. Mugwort, and plantain, and 
tansy, and vervain all belong to her, and 
are all of them plain even to ugliness. 
The marsh-mallow — no great beauty—is 
hers, and so are the clover and the daisy. 
Mugwort or wormwood isa plant of power. 
Lupton, in his Notable Things, says that 
“Qn Midsummer Eve is found under its 
root a coal, which keeps safe from the 
plague, carbuncle, lightning, and quertan 
ague them that bear the same about them. 
Moreover, it drives away lurking devils, 
and is sovran against the evil eye.” Mer- 
maids, as we saw in our paper on the 
subject the other day, know its virtues. 

Of the plantain the same story is told as 
of the succory ; both grow by the wayside, 
and each is said to have been a maiden 
who, worn out with watching at the road- 
side for her lover, was turned into a plant, 
which is still always on the road by which 
he must pass. This pretty story is turned 
by Professor De Gubernatis into a sun- 
myth—he is fonder of them than even 
Professor Max Miiller himself. The 
maiden is the dew, the lover the sun, but 
the connection is even less apparent than in 
sun-myths generally. Succory roots open 
all locks, and make the wearer invisible. 
Plantain has its own lesser virtues. Boil 
three roots, and the water from them will 
cure the tertian, that from four the quartan 
ague. In Devon it is said once in seven 
years to turn into a bird, either the cuckoo 
or its companion—the dinnick. Here is a 
north-country test of fidelity. Take two 
plantain-spikes in full bloom, one for the 
lad, the other for the lass, Carefuliy 
remove all the blossoms, and wrap the 
heads in a dock-leaf and put it under a 
stone. If by next morning they have 
blossomed again, there will be “aye love 
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atween them twae.” Tansy - pudding is 
Easter fare, because of the bitter herbs of 
the Passover ; but why the plant should 
be a herb of Venus I do not know, unless 
it be that the name is corrupted from 
Athanasia, and that love is immortal. The 
birch, ‘‘ the lady of the wood,” also belongs 
to Venus. As one gets northward it 
becomes a poor stunted thing, so that 
in Sweden it is said to have furnished the 
rods wherewith the Saviour was scourged, 
since which time it lost its previously 
stately growth. In the North, however, 
it is specially valued ; the Russian peasant 
has as many uses for it as the Eastern has 
for the palm. He plants it near his house, 
believing that it is never struck by lightning ; 
and his daughter has her favourite birch, 
which at Easter she hangs with garlands, 
and girds round with a bit of red ribbon to 
keep it safe from the evil eye. Beans— 
to dream of which is so unlucky—are also 
plants of Venus, Pythagoras, following 
the Egyptian use, forbade his followers to 
eat them; they are, he held, too much 
akin to flesh for vegetarians. The tradition 
is that Pythagoras was overtaken and killed 
because, when pursued by the enemy, he re- 
fused to escape across a bean-field for fear of 
trampling upon souls thathad transmigrated 
into these exceedingly animal plants. The 
Jewish high-priest was forbidden to eat 
them on the great Day of Atonement. 
The Roman flamens were never allowed 
even to mention them. Italian girls, how- 
ever, learn by means of beans their fate in 
marriage. They put three into a bag, one 
whole, one without the eye, another with- 
out the rind. They then draw one, the 
whole bean portending a rich husband, the 
eyeless one a sickly man, the rindless one 
aman withouta penny. Everybody knows 
about the Twelfth Cake beans for king 
and queen; and most of us have heard 
that more people go mad while the beans 
are in flower than at any other time; but 
it will be news to most that ‘‘in Leap 
Year the beans grow the wrong way”—i.e., 
are set in their pods just opposite to what 
they are other years. Of course the 
violet is a plant of Venus. Is it not 
Herrick who says that when Jove had 
turned Io into a heifer, he caused the 
earth to grow sweet violets, that she might 
have fit herbage? Hence the Greek name 
for the plant, ion (found in iodine, the 
violet-coloured substance). 

But of all the many plants under 
Venus’s dominion, vervain is specially 
her own. Venus Victrix (all-conquering 





love) was figured wearing a crown of 
myrtle and vervain intertwined. The 
magi used to gather it at a time when 
there was neither sun nor moon, and they 
poured honey on the ground to atone for 
robbing it of so precious a plant. The 
Druids (or rather Druidesses) are said to 
have done the same; and they showed 
still more reverence by not touching it 
with hands, When they wanted a plant, 
the chief Druidess threw over it a loop, 
fastening the end to a young maid’s left 
great toe. The girl pulled till she had 
uprooted it, and the priestess took it on a 
new white cloth and solemnly carried it to 
the temple. ‘‘Vervain and dill, hinder 
witches from their will,” is the form into 
which the plant’s sanctity has shrivelled 
up. Boil a gun-flint in vervain, and you 
will never miss your aim ; wear vervain and 
baked toads in a silken bag round your 
neck, and you will be cured of king’s-evil ; 
are some of the old recipes into which this 
plant enters. 

Jupiter has his plants—the oak, for 
instance, which in England was used in a 
hergic method for getting rid of ague. 
“Go to a cross-oak” (cross-roads’ tree), 
‘fand peg into it a lock of your hair, then 
tear out the hair with a sudden wrench, 
and the oak will take the malady from 
which you will be freed.” Of course to 
creep through a cleft oak was, in well- 
timbered countries, as sovran against 
diseases, as it was in treeless Cornwall 
to practise the same ceremony through 
a “holed stone”; and even sleeping under 
an oak was a cure for paralysis, “If you 
would turn a black horse dapple-grey, give 
him oats mingled with a few oak-buttons,” 
says a Danish physician. Perhaps in the 
strange recipe is an echo of the old 
Teutonic belief that oaks belonged to the 
god to whom the horse was sacred. I 
wonder are any of the trees living which 
grew from the Boscobel acorns that Charles 
the Second planted in St. James’s Park? 
and does the Cadenham oak in the New 
Forest still bud, like the Glastonbury 
thorn, on Christmas Day ? And do farmers’ 
boys still wear gilded oak-apples on Oak- 
apple Day, as 1 have seen them-do, not 
many years back, in Somersetshire? The 
sage, too, is a Jovial plant, the tradition 
about which runs two ways; for, on the 
one hand, “toads frequent among it to 
relieve themselves of their poison ; where- 
fore rue is good to be planted among it, 
as then they will not come near ;” on the 
other, it was by some supposed to be so 
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wholesome that the old monkish rhyming 
verses ran : 

Salvia salvatrix, nature conciliatrix 

(Sage the saviour, preserver of our nature), 

Cur morietur homo cui Salvia crescit in horto? 

(Why should a man die who grows sage in his 

garden ?) 
So we English, limiting the time for using 
it, said : 
He that would live for aye 
Must eat sage in May ; 

and old Herbals recommend it to be eaten 
in that month fasting, with parsley and 
butter. Dandelion, again, belongs to 
Jupiter ; the old herbalists knew nothing, 
by the way, of the virtues of “ taraxacum”; 
but in Donegal it is called ‘“ heart-fever 
grass,” and is used for dyspepsia. Betony, 
also one of Jove’s plants, used to be 
esteemed a veritable heal-all. ‘It would 
seem a miracle to tell what experience I 
have had of it,” says Turner, in 1687. “It 
is hot and dry, a plant of Jupiter in Aries, 
and is excellent for infirmities of head and 
eyes. Being boyled in milk and drunk, it 
takes away their pains. An old proverb 
said: “ When a man is ill, let him sell his 
coat and buy betony.” Gerarde says: “It 
is most singular against poyson, and good 
against biting of mad dogs, venomous 
serpents, and some write it will cure those 
that are possessed with devils, being 
stamped and applied to the forehead.” 

Well, these are only a sample, and a 
very inadequate one, of the virtues and 
vices that our fore fathers and mothers 
assigned to plants. Look down Mr. 
Friend’s or Mr. Folkard’s index, and such 
names as naughty-man’s (ie, devil’s) 
cherry, devil’s-bit, bloody-man’s finger (the 
spike of red arum seeds), Saviour’s blanket 
(mullein, with its woolly leaves), lady’s ear- 
drop (fuchsia), springwort, apples of Sodom, 
rose of Jericho, flowers of heaven, are each 
a legend in themselves. This last is that 
strange jelly which is found on wet gravelly 
soils. I used to think it was frog spawn ; 
it really is an alga called nostoc, this name 
having been given to it by Paracelsus, for 
in “the dark ages” it was supposed to 
have wonderful virtues. In England, 
people sometimes take it to be remains of 
a faliing star; in Ireland, I remember a 
man who devoutly believed a huge mass of 
it to be a ghost that he had hit at, and—he 
supposed—killed the night before. The 
Jericho rose might, when I was a boy ata 
City school, be seen in a shop-window in 
Gracechurch Street, with a written account 
that I used to try to read through the panes. 
It is the anastatica, or resurrection-flower, 





which seems to die, rotting off at the root, 
and curling up into the form of a rose; 
but when it is blown by the wind into 
a damp place it expands, and its seeds 
being shed, it germinates anew. Those who 
buy it, expecting to see it bloom out when 
placed in water, must be rather disap- 
pointed at the result. 

Springwort takes us out of the sphere of 
disappointing fact into that of fine, full- 
flavoured legend. Most countries have 
the tale, differing as to the plant of 
which it is told. In England, as we 
have seen, it is the moonwort; in Italy, 
the horseshoe witch, called sverracavallo. 
Quite lately the Countess Gasparin found 
the belief in it current; she wrote to De 
Gubernatis to testify to the fact. In 
India, it is the sesame. In the Father- 
land, the meek, pale primrose is the schliis- 
selblume (key-flower), wherewith the doors 
of treasure-caves are opened. But it is 
not always the primrose ; some German 
legends say that it is a nameless plant 
found only on St. John’s Eve, on ferny 
hillsides, where it is seen shining with a 
weird light as the mandrake does. Like 
the will-o’-the-wisp, it never stands still ; 
but if you can seize it and wear it in 
your pocket, you are invulnerable, and can 
have your fill of the earth’s gold. Only 
do not leave your spring-root inside the 
treasure cavern; a shepherd of the Ilsen- 
stein, who had accidentally got a bit of 
springwort on his staff, found the moun- 
tain-side open before him. The lady of 
the cave graciously gave him his pockets 
full of gold, but he forgot his staff, and 
as he stepped in to get it, down came the 
portcullis of rock, and cut him asunder. 

The name mandrake, again, suggests 
legends innumerable and gloriously incon- 
sistent. It is a plant, the Atropa man- 
dragora; though Mr. Friend tells us that 
in several of ourcounties—e.g., North Hants 
and Somerset—the bryony (I suppose he 
means the white, with its queer, big roots) 
answers the purpose, and is given to human 
beings, and also to horses, whose coats it 
makes sleek. Gerarde, though he went in 
for (perhaps invented) a good many ab- 
surdities, drew the line at mandrakes, “I 
have in my tyme at divers tymes taken up 
the rootes of Mandrag out of the grounde ; 
but never saw I any such thing” (as the 
human shape) “upon or in them.” What 
is said about it he laughs at as tales, 
“whether of olde wives or of some runa- 
gate surgeons or physicke-mongers, I know 
not.” Yet Josephus fully believed that to 
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root up mandrakes was a perilous thing. 
You must cut away all the rootlets ; leave 
even one, and the screams will kill you. 
The only safe way is to stop your ears, and 
then tie your dog’s tail to the plant and 
run off. The dog, struggling to follow you, 
pulls up the root, and falls dead on the 
spot. The Romans had the same belief. 
In Dr. Daubeny’s Roman Husbandry, is 
given a drawing of the fifth century re- 
presenting the freshly pulled-up root, as 
thorough a mannikin as ever was shaped 
by a German pedlar, and the dog in the 
agonies of death. One remembers Shakes- 
peare’s “ Would curses kill as doth the 
Mandrake’s groan ?” and the other line in 
Romeo and Juliet. He must have seen 
mandrakes, for they began to be largely 
imported into England in Henry the 
Eighth’s time. Is it not Mr. Timbs who 
gives the letter of the Leipzig burgess to 
his brother (1675), advising him to try to 
mend his fortunes by keeping an earth- 
man? He need only bathe it in warm 
water four times a year, wrap it in silk, 
and lay it among his best things, sprinkling 
the earth-water on all his belongings, and 
all will be well with him—an easy way 
that for a rich man to help his poor 
brother in his need. The German faith in 
the earth-man came down from the Alruna 
maidens ; one of the names for the root is 
Alraun. Besides Hexenmiinnchen (witches’ 
mannikin), it is also called Galgenmiinn- 
chen, from the notion that it grew where 
a murderer had been hanged. This notion 
connects it with the “hand of glory ”— 
its Greek name, mandragora, being just 
as easily corrupted into main-de-gloire as 
into mandrake. Up to 1810, and probably 
later, these earth-men fetishes, as evidently 
artificial as the mermaids that used to be 
made by stitching a salmon on to the 
upper half of a monkey, used to be sold in 
France. But the French main-de-gloire 
was also an animal of the mole kind. Mr. 
Folkard quotes from Ste. Pelaye the story 
of a farmer who found one under an oak 
on which mistletoe grew, and kept him 
there well supplied with food, the main 
thing being to give him the same amount 
every day, and always to pay ready money 
for it, which money would, on the morrow, 
be returned two-fold. 

But I must draw to a close. The 
subject is endless; even the two gentle- 
men to whose books I refer those who 
want to go deeper into it have by no 
means exhausted it. There is the selago, 
which gave power to understand the 





speech of birds and beasts, and which 
(as Mr. Folkard pourtrays on his book- 
cover) must be gathered by a naked 
maiden, who had to cover her hand with a 
new linen cloth, and crook her little finger 
into the shape of the crescent moon. If she 
touched it with iron, a storm would arise, 
bringing misfortune. As soon as it was 
uprooted, the Druidesses, who had watched 
her, splashed her with water from a run- 
ning stream, and then left her to walk 
backward, “lest the moon should return 
upon her path.” There were no Druids, 
said Sir Cornewall Lewis, and therefore, 
presumably, no Druidesses; but Mr. 
Reade knows Sir Cornewall is wrong, and 
if one wants old old plant-lore, one should 
read his Veil of Isis, where the story of the 
selago (what a coming down to think of it 
as merely the club-moss !) is detailed. 

Then there is the dowsing, or divining- 
rod, which might well fill many pages. 
With us, the hazel or the rowan have been 
the favourite woods ; in China, the peach. 
And this reminds me that, of all plant- 
legends, the weirdest is that about the 
Chinese Shui-mang. It is a poisonous 
bean, those who eat of which die, and 
become Shui-mang devils, nor can they 
become incarned unless they find someone 
who has eaten of the same plant, and will 
change places with them. Other devils 
find it comparatively easy to get human 
bodies ; indeed, one of the discomforts of 
Chinese life must be the uncertainty 
whether your best friend or your wife is 
not really a “ bogy,” just as, in Japan, the 
handsome young lady who has won your 
affections, and given you her hand, some- 
times turns out, after years of wedded life, 
to be a fox. 

Well, Mr. Friend, in his little Devon 
village, with his ears open to the folk- 
lore of all the counties round, and Mr. 
Folkard, with his methodical study of all 
the books on the subject, from Mande- 
ville down through Zahn (with his quaint 
pictures, so much older than his date, 1696) 
to De Gubernatis, show how much may be 
done by those who give their minds to the 
subject. This “lore” is fast fading; the 
parish doctor is ousting the old woman 
who was cunning in herbs; and yet it is 
just as interesting as the local words and 
phrases which are so sedulously gathered. 
Why does not somebody in every county 
invite people with leisure, and tact, and 
discernment to gather “lore” for them- 
selves, and arrange and verify, so that the 
books I have named may be the basis of 
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an exhaustive collection? I say “ verify,” 
for such collectors must be on their guard 
against being humbugged. But tact is 
even more requisite than shrewdness. In 
the West people are freer of speech, and 
faith is stronger. But you might live half 
your life in a midland or East Anglian 
village, and never know that under 
the surface-unbelief there is much which 
you will never get hold of till you win 
the people’s confidence. Once get that, 
and you will find that weeds have 
names, and are still credited with 
virtues. The doctrine of Signatures, for 
instance, as plausible in its way as homceo- 
pathy, is still obscurely popular. By it 
a heart-shaped leaf should cure _heart- 
disease, as Coles says of the medick, or 
heart-clover: “because not only is the 
leaf like the heart of a man, but also 
because each leaf doth contain the perfect 
icon of an heart, and that in its proper 
colour.” This, thinks Mr. Friend, is why 
fern-seed was supposed to give invisibility, 
because ferns are cryptogamous, their 
organs of fructification being unseen. On 
the same principle, the major celandine, 
with its yellow juice, was for jaundice, 
liver-wort for liver, while nettle-tea is still 
given for nettle-rash. I must confess we 
often think that our peasants are in the 
same condition about plants’ names as the 
Greeks were about the names of animals, 
when they called the kingfisher a sea-dog, 
and the eagle the dog of Jove. I used to 
wonder, for instance, at the Cornish call- 
ing foxgloves, which Nature sends them in 
such profusion to cover the ugly heaps of 
mine-rubbish, docks or dockans. But 
Mrs. Bray, in Borders of the Tamar, says 
the real name is “ flop-a-dock,” curtailed, 
no doubt, for fear the longer word should 
make you laugh at the person using it. 

Well, there are not many who could do 
such a work as I have proposed. I wish it 
had been thought of when George Eliot’s 
“grand old Leisure” was less disturbed 
by railways, and telegrams, and daily 
newspapers, And yet there are places, 
little towns as well as villages, where 
Leisure is fast recovering. These, where 
things are sleepier now than in the old 
coaching days, are the places in which to 
gather plant-lore, if only one has the skill 
and the patience. And, if one cannot do 
it oneself, one can, at any rate, be thankful 
that men like Mr. Friend and Mr. Folkard, 
and, last, though not least, Mr. Thiselton 
Dyer, have taken it in hand before it was 
too late, 





SHIPWRECK WOOD. 


SEE ! how the firelight flashes on the pane. 
Look ! how it flickers to the raftered roof, 
That almost gives its brightness back again, 
So far the darkling shadows hold aloof. 
See how it dances, and the warmth is good ; 
But all my fire is nade of shipwreck wood. 


Jem brought these furs from his first voyage back ; 
Will found these beads, one day at Elsinore ; 
And the gold band that clasps my ruffles, Jack 
Bought me with half his pay at Singapore. 
Each speaks of love, and strength, and hardihood; 
But all my fire is made of shipwreck wood. 


The sea is roaring over “‘ wandering graves,” 
Where all my best and bravest lie at peace. 
T hear a requiem in the moaning waves 
That only with my parting breath will cease. 
The sea has given me work, and warmth, and food; 
But all my fire is made of shipwreck wood ! 





A PARIS SUBURB. 


Few people when they land on the 
other side of the Channel, however often 
they may repeat the experiment, fail to be 
struck by the difference between the two 
neighbouring people. Everythingis different 
—the appearance of the people, their manner, 
their carriage, their way of doing business, 
their habit of life, their streets, their shops, 
their houses, even their horsesand their dogs. 
Further experience only deepens this sense 
of difference, and shows that it extends, 
not only to idioms of speech, but to modes. 
of thought and habits of mind. The whole 
people is different, and every fresh expe- 
rience brings the fact out the more clearly. 

One of the most striking of the outward 
evidences of their difference is in the 
capitals of the two countries. It is difficult 
to say where London ends and the country 
begins. Ten miles away from Charing 
Cross you are scarcely out of the urban 
atmosphere. Paris, on the other hand, is 
almost bounded by the fortifications. The 
consequence is that the suburbs of Paris 
are almost as much country villages as the 
suburbs of London were fifty years ago. 
Paris is out there, no doubt. They can 
tell you what those big towers and domes 
are that you can see looming in the distant 
town, these suburban folk ; but numbers of 
them have never been in Paris. It is where 
the train goes, and where the train takes 
their wine, and their cherries, their figs, and 
asparagus, but they are utterly ignorant of 
what the life of the great town is like. 
They sell their produce to Paris much as 
the natives of one of the South Sea Islands 
would sell theirs to the white men, and 
without seeking to know more of the life 
of their customers. 
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There are people, of course, in these vine- 
growing villages who have daily intercourse 
with Paris, even people whose business is 
in Paris, and who come back in the evening 
as our citizens would go down to Putney 
after their day’s work, but they are merely 
chance dwellers in an agricultural district. 
The interest of the country is in the vines ; 
a good vintage is more to them than wars 
or revolutions. As the season of the 
vintage comes on, masses are said on its 
behalf; propitiary bunches of grapes are 
put in the arms of the statues of the Virgin 
at every street-corner ; and the priest goes 
out with a solemn procession of cross-bearer, 
acolytes, and choristers, to bless the vines 
and sprinkle them with holy-water. In 
spite of this, however, when there is a wet 
season and no sun, the crop is occasionally 
bad, and then there is lamentation in Argen- 
teuil, and all the surrounding villages, 

But it is not only in their faith in the 
blessing of the Church that the dwellers 
in these I’rench suburbs differ from their 
brethren in England. The major part 
of the population are vignerons. Most 
of them are well-to-do farmers, farming 
their own vineyards, and possessing rea- 
lised incomes of four or five hundred 
pounds a year, to which every year they 
add more. English farmers in the same 
case would live in ease, if not in some 
luxury, and would blame the times when 
they found they had exceeded their incomes, 
and had to mortgage their acres. If they 
lived in a hunting country, they would 
follow the hounds on occasion, and would 
have a dog or two to shoot over. Their 
sons would be sent to boarding-schools, 
and their daughters would learn to play 
the piano, though they might not be able 
to make butter. 

The life of a French vigneron is very 
different. Not necessarily better, but alto- 
gether different. Soon after daybreak, 
summer and winter, the vigneron and his 
whole family—wife, sons, and daughters, 
turn out and start for the vineyards. The 


' men are clothed in blue cotton blouses 


and loose trousers of the same material, 
sabots on their feet, and black cloth caps 
on their heads. The women wear dresses 
of grey woollen stuff, bind their heads up 
in coloured cotton kerchiefs that are 
finished off with a curious little knot at 
the top, and, like their father and brothers, 
clank along in wooden sabcts. 

There is generally something to be done 
in the vineyards and orchards all the year 
round, In the winter and spring the ground 





has to be cleared, then the vines have to 
be staked, and, as they increase in growth, 
to be fastened to the stakes. In many 
vineyards asparagus is grown between 
the rows of vines, and requires endless 
care and labour. Much of the large 
white asparagus with purple-green heads 
that is sold in London, comes from 
between the rows of vines in these French 
suburban vineyards. Later there are the 
figs to be gathered, and the cherries ; and 
all the while the vines have to be tied, and 
cleaned, and pruned—each vine receiving 
individual attention. Then come the 
gathering of the grapes, and the making of 
the wine ; and lastly the cutting down of 
the vines, the drawing and stacking of the 
stakes, the cleaning and dressing of the 
ground, and the burying of the fig-trees 
against the winter cold. At certain times 
of the year this constant labour necessitates 
the employment of hired help ; but for the 
greater part of the time it is done entirely 
by the vigneron and his family. Every 
morning they go out with hoe and knife to 
their fields, and, except for the necessary 
meals, do not return till night. Few 
English farm-labourers work harder, or 
live more sparsely, than these well-to-do 
French wine-growers. Except on féte days 
or Sundays they seldom taste meat. When 
they cut down their vines in the autumn 
the stems are stacked for fuel. With a 
small crackling fire of this wood they boil 
their coffee in the morning, and their vege- 
table soup and beans for dinner. This, with 
coarse brown bread, milk-cheese, and their 
own thin red wine, they consider enough 
to work upon from sunrise to sunset. 

They are not a highly educated class, 
it must be confessed. As soon as they can 
handle a hoe they start with the rest of 
the family for the vineyards, and so there is 
no time for schooling. At least it was so 
not so very many years ago. Now the 
ubiquitous schoolmaster has got hold of 
them, and probably someone has to be 
paid to do the work of the small hoer ; 
but formerly the vineyard was the one 
interest with which no one thought of in- 
terfering. Hoeing, pruning, grape-picking, 
grape-pressing, wine-storing, wine-selling, 
and so back to hoeing, pruning, etc., with 
never another thought or interest except 
the steadily growing stocking—it is a 
curiously monotonous life, but one the 
people seem to lead with perfect content ; 
marrying into the same class, and bringing 
their children up to do the same with them 
and after them. 
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With one of these vignerons I was some 
years ago on terms of great intimacy. 
M. Blanc was the owner of extensive 
vineyards, in a village six or seven miles 
outside the fortifications of Paris—a cheery, 
apple-faced little man, with a cheery, apple- 
faced wife, a buxom daughter of seventeen 
or eighteen, who promised to be as cheery 
and apple-faced as her parents, and another 
daughter married to a tradesman in the 
village. 

M. Blanc was a man of considerable sub- 
stance. Besides his extensive vineyards 
he had a large house, forming three sides 
of a square—one side dwelling-house, the 
other sides store-rooms, pressing-rooms, 
and vats, with a courtyard in the middle, 
and underneath were the cellars where he 
stored the hogsheads of his own wine. 

M. Blane was a very good specimen of 
his class. His vineyards and orchards 
extended far out into the valley. His 
premises were imposing in extent. When 
you went to see him, madame would take 
the ladies of the party upstairs and show 
them cupboard after cupboard, and press 
after press, full of household linen and the 
coloured kerchiefs which the country women 
always wear instead of hat or bonnet. 
They only washed—their linen, I mean— 
once in six months, and their stores were 
more than enough to last that time. On 
high days and holidays, when madame 
wore her silk dress, she displayed on her 
cap and throat lace that made the English- 
women pale with envy. Whenthe Mdlles. 
Blanc married, their father gave them 
a fortune of two hundred pounds a year 
each. If you went into M. Blanc’s vine- 
yards when the grapes were ripe, or into 
his orchards when the cherries were ripe, 
he would urge you to eat your fill; and in 
the season he was liberal of his asparagus. 
But if you went out directly after breakfast 
in the summer you would be very likely to 
meet M. Blanc and his family coming home 
for their second breakfast, after having 
done three or four hours’ work with their 
hands among the vines ; and if you went 
to his house later in the day, you would 
see him sitting at the corner of a bare 
deal table eating for dinner a basin of 
beans, or some such vegetable, with a mass 
of brown bread and a glass of red wine by 
his side. On one occasion I went in there 
with a man who knew him well, and found 
him discussing just such a dinner, and 
madame warming some soup on a crackling 
fire of vine-cuttings. We apologised for 
disturbing him at his repast, but the 





courteous vigneron insisted on our sitting 
down and having a glass of wine, and in 
the course of our talk my companion re- 
marked that he wondered how he (Blanc) 
could work in the way he did without 
eating meat. Whereupon the good man 
looked up from his beans and remarked : 
‘‘ Well, I should like some meat, but “ 
And here a twinkle came into his little, 
wrinkled eyes, he glanced at his wife, gave 
a queer little shrug of his shoulders, and 
philosophically went on with his beans 
without any further verbal explanation. 

To see M. Blanc in his glory, however, 
you must be in his neighbourhood at the 
time of the vintage. For a fortnight or 
three weeks previously, you would probably 
have had frequent presents of grapes left by 
M. or Madame Blanc, as they came back 
from their work ; but in order to get these 
ripe bunches, you would have had to search 
for some little time among the vines. 
Gradually, however, you would see the 
purple tint spreading through all the grapes, 
and, as this colour became general, you 
might notice the arrival in the village of 
tired and hungry-looking men and women, 
coming first singly and then in companies. 
These people are the grape-pickers. They 
generally know with extraordinary exact- 
ness when a particular vineyard will be 
ready for picking, and arrive often only’ 
the day before the ripeness is complete. 
Sometimes a vagary on the part of the 
weather will upset their calculations, and, 
unless they chance upon such good souls 
as the Blancs, their case is a hard one, for, 
as a rule, they are penniless when they 
arrive, and their very lean condition is still 
further reduced before they begin work. 
At last, however, the great day arrives, 
the word is given, and good times begin 
for the grape-pickers. 

A French vineyard is not in itself a 
picturesque sight. Walking through it, 
you can see little more than the vines 
immediately round you, for they cannot 
grow above their supporting poles, which 
are all about six feet high. Standing ona 
height over them, you seem to be looking 
over a vast grey sea, for the country is very 
flat, and you see little but the grey tops 
of the poles. As the season advances 
towards the vintage, the white, chalky 
roads become inches deep in dust. All 
along the margins of the road the vines 
are thickly powdered with it, and a foot- 
passenger comes home looking like a miller. 
There is nothing very graceful either in 
the vines or the grapes, The vines are 
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immature hop-vines, and the grapes are 
very small, and grow so closely together 
that the best way of eating them is to 
take a bite out of a bunch as you would 
out of an apple—if your teeth are good 
enough. It is true you have to take your 
chance of coming across snails, and slugs, 
and such small deer; but the snails are 
the white edible variety, such as you may 
see in the restaurants, and the slugs have, 
at all events, been nourished on the vine. 
The picturesqueness of the vineyard 
begins with the picking. If you live near 
the road to the vineyard, you are awakened 
at dawn by the sound of cart-wheels and 
the jingling of the horses’ bells; probably, 
also, by the shouting and singing of the 
pickers, for no doubt old Blanc has given 
them supper overnight, and their coffee 
before they start in the morning, and they 
are elated at the beginning of the work. 
The carts are two-wheeled machines 
with long bodies. In them stand open 
tubs. They are drawn up in the road 
near where the master intends to begin 
operations. The hands are then divided 
into two parties—the pickers and the 
carriers. The pickers, generally women, 
are provided with hand-baskets, and the 
carriers with panniers, which they carry 
on their backs in the way universal with 
French peasants. As the pickers strip 
the vines, and fill their baskets with 
grapes, the carriers come round and collect 
them in their panniers, which in their 
turn are emptied into the tubs in the cart. 
The picking for the first day or so is slow, 
for everyone is allowed to eat as much as 
he or she likes, and the people, having 
generally been on short commons for some 
time before, show no disposition to neglect 
their opportunities. Many of them will 
eat twenty pounds a day, and they fatten 
visibly day by day under the treatment. 
When the tubs are full they are driven 
down to the vigneron’s house, and emptied 
into the vat. And so the work goes 
steadily on from sunrise to sunset. About 
mid-day-a halt is called; all hands assemble 
in some convenient spot—generally under 
the lee of the carts, for other shade is hard 
to find—and bread and cheese is served 
out: loaves a yard or so long, and great 
flat, round cheeses that look very tempting. 
They seem to be good, too, by the way the 
men put them away, in spite of all the grapes 
they have eaten. There is an unwonted 
appearance of plenty to which they are 
unaccustomed, and their faces beam with 
satisfaction, In the evening, when it 





becomes dark, the party, sunburnt and 
tired out, return to the village. Madame, 
who has come back a little while before- 
hand, has a steaming mess of meat and 
vegetables, which is served out to the hands 
with great hunks of bread—a much better 
dinner than she and her husband allow 
themselves at other times. 

M. and Madame Blanc celebrated the 
completion of one vintage by dining 
with us. Madame arrived in her silk 
gown of state, her gold chain round 
her neck, and her lace high-crowned cap on 
her head. Monsieur had on his Sunday 
boots, and his black Sunday trousers, and a 
shirt of dazzling whiteness, with a collar 
of dangerous stiffness and height. He was 
shaved, too, and scrubbed till he shone like 
a lady pippin, but over his white shirt the 
sensible man had put a clean blue blouse. 

There had evidently been a family dis- 
cussion on the subject, for as madame 
came into the drawing-room, before she 
had saluted anyone, she pointed at her 
entertainers, and turning at her husband, 
exclaimed : 

“Ah, I told you so; I told you they 
would make a toilette. Go home at once 
and put on your coat.” 

In vain was all remonstrance on our 
part. Madame hauled an enormous key 
out of her pocket, and monsieur had to 
take it and go home and put on his black 
cloth coat of state, in which he eventually 
returned, looking, and evidently feeling, 
like a hog in armour. 

It was a terrible garment, that coat ; 
it pinched him at every joint, he was 
conscious of it whenever he moved. Several 
times he was on the point of taking it off, 
and was only restrained by his wife’s fierce 
looks and nods. It quite spoilt his evening ; 
he couldn’t relax or enjoy himself till the 
ladies had left the room, and he was 
allowed to put himself at ease for a while. 
Madame, however, had come to enjoy her- 
self, and she did so with a whole heart. 
As a preparation she pinned back her lace 
sleeves, and turned the skirt of her silk 
dress inside out, and set to work in a 
business-like way. As each dish came in 
she clapped her hands and laughed like a 
child. 

“ Ah, v’la le gros béte!” she exclaimed, 
as a turkey-poult made its appearance, and 
then proceeded to make what was evidently 
a traditional joke about its want of clothing, 
and when she and her husband took their 
departure with their cheery ‘“ Ben swear, 
maisieu ’m’dame,” there was no reason to 
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doubt her assertion that she had very much 
enjoyed her dinner. 

Some time after this dinner I attended 
a much greater feast given by M. and 
Madame Blanc in honour of the marriage of 
Mdlle. Blanc to the son of a neighbouring 
vigneron. 

There was no half-heartedness in their 
hospitality. The ceremony, with its atten- 
dant formalities, lasted all day, and the 
invited guests were expected to “assist” 
at the whole of it. At half-past ten we 
paraded in M. Blanc’s courtyard. Monsieur 
had spent the morning among his wine- 
casks, and was now changing his blouse 
for the black cloth suit of ceremony. He 
informed us of the fact himself from the 
window of his bedroom, adding that he 
he would soon be down, and giving direc- 
tions to some of his friends who had 
already assembled to take care of us. Soon 
after this, madame made a similar announce- 
ment as to her own toilette, and invited 
the ladies to give their help and advice 
towards its completion. Madame, they 
afterwards reported, only required some 
finishing touches to her laces. The bride 
was under the hands of the village hair- 
dresser, who had previously operated on 
her father’s beard ; but when this ceremony 
was completed their services were requisi- 
tioned to get the lady’s gloves on. The 
glove-maker had not, in stock, any gloves 
made for the hands of a lady who had spent 
fourteen of her twenty-one years of exist- 
ence in hoeing vineyards. She had, there- 
fore, to take the ready-made article, and the 
English ladies came out of her room look- 
ing hot and exhausted with the labour of 
getting the bride into them. It required 
both patience and physical exertion. One 
of them took the bride round the waist 
and pressed her forward, while the other 
kneaded the gloves on to the damsel’s fair 
fingers. The kid was sound, and stood the 
strain put upon it, but all through that hot 
day the poor bride held her hands as if 
they were suffering from the nip of frost. 

While this operation was going on upstairs 
I was being entertained by my deputy hosts 
below. Their idea of entertainment was 
tobacco and drink in the state-chamber. I 
was accordingly conducted there, given aseat 
on the state sofa, and made to join several 
excellent old gentlemen in the consump- 
tion of very bad tobacco. When I declined 
the red wine they offered me, brandy 
was produced—there was no escaping their 
misguided kindness in one form or another. 
My only consolation was that there were 





others suffering a worse infliction; for 
when I got into the fresh air again, the 
babel of sound that came from the bride’s 
room seemed to me worse than the dense 
atmosphere of tobacco-smoke I had come 
from. A room full of the chatter of women 
who spend their days in the fields is an ex- 
perience not lightly to be encountered. 

When I came out into the courtyard, it 
had a very bright appearance. The guests 
had assembled to the number of about a 
hundred. Black cloth seems to be the 
holiday-dress of the working population of 
all countries, It certainly was so with the 
male guests on this occasion. 

The ladies, however, were resplendent. 
Each of them wore a silk dress, in nearly 
every case, I believe, their own wedding- 
dresses, a high-crowned lace cap, and lace 
over their bosoms ; and I am credibly in- 
formed that this lace was very beautiful. 
Each one also wore a gold chain, a gold 
watch, a bracelet, and a brooch, which the 
bridegroom always gives to his bride on 
the wedding-day. 

I was surveying this scene, and trying 
to catch the meaning of the clipped words 
my friends were launching at me from all 
sides, when I was interrupted by a softer 
voice than usual, saying : 

“Pardon, m’sieu’;” and before I could 
fairly turn round, I received a salute on 
my cheek from the bride. 

Before I could think of a pretty com- 
pliment and turn it into French, the lady 
had passed on—and, indeed, as she had to 
kiss some fifty men, there was no time to 
be lost. Fortunately for me I was among 
the first of them. On looking round I was 
amused to see that the bridegroom had 
paid my wife the same courtesy, more I 
think to her astonishment than satisfaction. 

When this ceremony was over we were 
marshalled in pairs, the bride and her 
father leading the procession, and marched 
tothe Mairie, where the civil contract was 
ratified. That over, we marched in the 
same order to the church to receive the 
nuptial benediction, after which we had 
the advantage of an address from the curé, 
in the course of which he informed the 
newly-married pair that, rightly considered, 
marriage was an “ avant gofit de ciel.” How 
he gained his experience he did not say. 

On leaving the church we found a band 
of music awaiting us, and, preceded by it, 
we marched to a restaurant in the village, 
where the wedding-breakfast was served. 
Arrived there, the bride took up her posi- 
tion at the doorway of the courtyard, and 
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received the congratulations of her friends 
as they filed past her to an upstairs room 
where the wedding-feast was to be held. 

Before it was served, however, we had 
an hour to wait—a very grievous hour. 
Most of the party had probably breakfasted 
somewhere about daybreak, and from then 
till two o'clock was a Jong time to wait. 
Too long for many of the guests, the bride 
and bridegroom among the number, for I 
saw them in an adjoining room having a 
preparatory basin of soup. 

At last the “repas” was announced, 
and we were marshalled to a room where a 
hundred places were laid at tables resplen- 
dent with all the resources of the confec- 
tioner’s art. Before we sat down, how- 
ever, preparations had to be made. Such 
a feast as this was a serious business, and 
we had our suits of stateon. These suits, 
in the case of the men, restricted the move- 
ments of their arms, and in the case of the 
women might suffer damage from in- 
cautious management of their viands. The 
men, therefore, took off their coats and sat 
down in their shirt-sleeves; the ladies 
contented themselves with turning the 
skirts of their dresses inside out, and 
pinning their lace-sleeves up to their 
elbows ; and then, prepared for the fray, 
we sat down, the ladies on one side, and 
the men on the other, the space between 
the bride and bridegroom being filled by 
two enormous sugar-candy peacocks stand- 
ing head to head. 

The large number of guests severely 
taxed the resources of the restaurant, 
and we had to wait a considerable time 
between the different dishes; but we had 
come there for serious enjoyment, and were 
not to be put out by any such small matter 
as that. Whenever we were tired of waiting 
we got up and strolled about the room, and 
so returned to our places with a fresh 
appetite. It also had the advantage that 
the cook was thus able to do full justice to 
the dish in hand, which consequently came 
up frizzling hot. The beaming faces of 
content and enjoyment all down the table, 
too, were worth seeing, but even the 
pleasure of that failed somewhat before the 
end of the four hours during which the 
banquet lasted. During the first part of 
the dinner the ordinary wine of the country 
was drunk, but after some time—during a 
pause between two courses—champagne was 
handed round. Thereupon the bride and 
bridegroom rose from their places and went 
down the whole length of the room, clink- 
ing their glasses, the bride with the men, 





the bridegroom with the women. Later 
on Madeira was handed, and the same 
ceremony was gone through by the parents 
of the newly-married pair. Again the 
tedium of one of the long pauses was 
relieved by the disappearance from his 
place of a small nephew of the bride. 
Presently he reappeared by her side, and 
when she lifted him up he displayed in 
triumph a huge bunch of coloured ribbons 
—presumably the bride’s garter. With 
this he was led off by the bridesmaids, who 
cut it up into rosettes and distributed it to 
the guests. 

Everything has an end, and at last, 
about six o’clock, we finished our dinner 
and went outside to smoke, take snuff, or 
amuse ourselves in any other way that 
occurred to us—all except the parents of 
the bride and bridegroom, who stayed 
behind to pack up the remnants of the 
feast in handkerchiefs for conveyance to 
their own houses. 

The dinner had cost them eighty pounds 
we were told, and indeed it could hardly 
have been done for less; but for that, it 
seems, they bought it outright, and were 
entitled to take away with them what 
was not eaten. 

After dinner the procession was re- 
formed, and, headed by the band, went for 
a walk through the village and into the 
country, returning to the restaurant for the 
ball, which began at ten and went on till 
four in the morning. The next three days 
were spent by the newly-married couple 
and their relations in promenading the 
neighbourhood, and paying and receiving 
visits, and the evenings in dancing; and 
on the morning of the fourth day, if you 
had been up a little after sunrise, you 
might have seen the happy pair going off to 
their vineyards, the bride in her grey 
woollen dress and head-kerchief, and her 
husband in a blue-linen suit. 

Not very long after their marriage hard 
times came upon France, and this village 
was the head-quarters of a German army 
corps. 

I had heard now and then of the Blancs, 
and was glad to learn that they, personally, 
had not shared in the misfortunes of their 
country. The Germans paid honestly, and 
these good people found in them a ready 
market for their commodities. : 

Some years after the peace, being in 
Paris, with time on my hands, I went down 
to see my old friends. 

Except that the village had grown, and 
that the new church, which was in process 
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of building when I last saw it, was now 
finished, nothing was altered. It seemed 
incredible that a hostile army should have 
been in occupation of the place; even a 
little wooden hovel that I remembered 
still remained untouched. 

I made my way down to M. Blanc’s 
house and found madame in the courtyard. 
Finding she looked at me with some ap- 
pearance of antagonism, I told her who I 
was, adding that [ was afraid she had for- 
gotten me, to which she bluntly responded 
that she had—what did I want? In vain 
did I tell her that all I had come for was 
to enquire after her health and shake her 
by the hand. “I couldn’t have come for 
that,” she said, “ I must have some business. 
Did I want to buy some wine ?” 

At last a woman with grizzled hair, whom 
I with some difficulty identified as the 
ruddy-faced bride, who was sorting figs in 
a shed at the other side of the court- 
yard, called out, “Don’t you see, mother, 
it’s M. ——?” 

** And who is M. 
the old lady vouchsafed. 

“Tt must be a long time since we had 
the pleasure of seeing you, sir,” said the 
daughter, seeking to soften the effect of her 
mother’s manner. 

I agreed that it was, and mentioned the 
number of years that had elapsed. 

“Ugh!” said Madame Blanc ; “why, that 
was before the war!” And with that she 
turned on her heel, and would have nothing 
more to say to me. 

The war seemed to have obliterated 
from her mind all that had gone before. 
Why it was so I didn’t make out. She 
hadn’t suffered at all; indeed, it had been 
a source of great profit to her and her 
family; but it evidently seemed to her to 
be absurd that a man should come to her 
to talk of what had occurred before “ the 
war,” 

On leaving the Maison Blanc, I went 
down to inspect the church, and, finding 
the curé there, I complimented him on the 
fine building that had been completed since 
my last visit. He accepted my compliment 
graciously, and showed me all there was to 
see in the church, afterwards taking me 
outside and pointing out the place where 
around-shot had gone through the west 
window, and the bullet-marks spattered all 
over the walls. 

“ But the Germans didn’t do that,” he 
hastened to explain; “the Germans had 
nothing to do with it; that was all the 
work of the Communists,” 


?” was the answer 








When I came to consider what “ the 
war” meant to these people—what a series 
of horrors their primitive lives had encoun- 
tered during that winter, 1 no longer won- 
dered that such fierce emotions had made 
hazy in the old peasant’s mind all that had 
gone before it. 


THE PHANTOM FIDDLER OF 
BEERAGH LODGE. 
A STORY. 

My uncle, Mr. Sommerton, was agent to 
the eccentric Lord Beeragh, and, during 
his life, resided in Beeragh Castle, a mag- 
nificent old mansion, overlooking Beeragh 
lake, far away in the wilds of West Con- 
naught. When Lord Beeragh died, uncle 
quitted the castle, taking up his abode in 
Beeragh Lodge, a much smaller residence on 
the opposite shore of the lake. 

It was a very curious house. Built 
in what had been a vast quarry, the front 
apartments and entrance-hall towered high 
above the humbler portion inhabited by 
uncle and aunt. 

The larger reception-rooms were seldom 
used. They were fitted up in a style of 
old-world grandeur, which did not at all 
agree with uncle and aunt’s quiet ways. 
Over these fine rooms arose a most curious 
erection —a vast saloon extending from 
end toend of the building, almost altogether 
composed of glass ; a huge cupola towering 
in the centre of the roof, catching every 
ray of light from all quarters of the sky. 

Once this curious apartment had been 
gorgeous with paint and gilding, but the 
gold was tarnished, the brilliant colours 
were faded to poor stains. 

The windows opened upon a wide balcony, 
which overlooked the most superb view I 
ever beheld, 

The only means of approach to this 
strange structure was up a flight of steps 
outside the house. Few people seemed to 
care for disturbing its unbroken solitude. 

It was winter time, and the house 
full of merry young people, and, as the 
rooms in daily use were too small to 
contain us all, uncle, with a reluctance I 
was slow to comprehend, granted us per- 
mission to use the larger apartments. 

Despite their splendour, they were grim 
and gloomy, but we were all young and 
gay in those days, and we filled them with 
meiry laughter and joyous music from 
early morning until long after midnight, 
But with one consent we all avoided the 
library, because of a picture which hung 
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there. It was a magnificent portrait of 
the last Baron Beeragh, uncle to the first 
Earl, and great-grand-uncle to the present 
owner of the title. He must have been a 
man of singular personal beauty, but with 
an expression so peculiar that I could not 
bear to look at his painted semblance on the 
library wall. Certainly I have never seen 
a picture which possessed the same influence 
over me. I never went into that room, if 
I could by any means avoid doing so. 

The winter was one of unexampled 
severity, but we young folks rejoiced over 
the delightful sport offered by the far- 
stretching frozen lake, and our whole days 
—and, indeed, sometimes a few hours of 
the lovely moonlit nights—were spent on 
its smooth glittering surface. One night 
we had an open-air dance, and it was upon 
our return home from it that the first of 
the unaccountable things which took place 
at the lodge occurred. 

My brother Walter and I were the last 
to leave the lake. As we emerged from 
the thick fir-woods which separated the 
house from the water’s edge, we paused. 
The sight which met our startled view 
arrested our steps, and held us spellbound. 

The wide windows of the saloon were 
all ablaze with unearthly light—not the red 
glare of fire, but a hard, clear radiance 
like the electric light of to-day, the glass 
cupola glowing white against the darkness 
beyond. Walter threw his arm around me, 
and for a breathless moment or two we 
stood terror-stricken. Then, just as a 
lightning-fiash leaps into darkness, and is 
gone, the weird illumination vanished, 
and the house lay black against the starlit 
sky. I scarcely remember anything more 
until I found myself in my own room. I 
had not the spirit to join the merry party 
at supper. ‘Tired out and greatly puzzled 
as to the reason of what I had seen, I went 
tobed. Being young and very tired, I soon 
forgot it, and fell asleep. 

When I awoke my fire had burned low. 
Outside, through the profound windless 
hush of a night of intense frost, I heard a 
clock strike. As the sound died on the 
still night air another took its place. I 
started up and listened. Softly, clearly 
through the deathlike silence stole a sound 
of music. At first a faint, far-off trill like 
the song of a lark high in the heavens ; 
then coming nearer, growing louder and 
louder, as if close at hand. It was 
exquisitely sweet and plaintive, and thrilled 
me from head to foot. I could not dis- 
tinguished anything like an air. The only 





thing to which I could compare the sound 
was a sweet jangle of birds’ songs on a spring 
morning. I sat up in bed to listen, there 
was something so weird and unearthly in 
the music. What could it mean? Which 
of uncle’s guests was so devoted to violin- 
playing as to wander about the house 
practising intricate exercises at the dead of 
night, and with the thermometer ten 
degrees below zero? And then, did any 
of them possess so complete a mastery over 
that most difficult of instruments? There 
were wild cadences, runs, shakes, trills, 
which only a skilled performer could ac- 
complish. As if the unknown violin-player 
knew of the one listener to his wild 
harmonies, the music seemed to pause 
over my head, glide past my window, and 
sink lower, lower, until at last it reached 
my ears dulled and muffled from the lower 
rooms ; then it ceased. 
The house was astir before I slept. 


** Which of you gentlemen serenaded us 
last night?” asked Ethel Saunderson, one 
of our guests, at breakfast next morning. 

Aunt looked up, a scared, pained ex- 
pression on her face. Uncle left the 
table. 

Ethel saw something was amiss; she said 
no more. 

As we separated after breakfast, aunt 
touched my arm. 

“Come to my room,” she said, 

I followed her. 

“ Don’t say anything about—about the 
noise you heard—the—the wind make 
through the lattice-work of the balcony 
last night,” shesaid. ‘ Ethel heard it, and 
I saw by your face you heard it, too. Your 
uncle does not like to hear it spoken of.” 

“The wind, Aunt Alice?” I cried. 
“* Why, there was not a breath of air ;, and 
what I heard was a violin most beautifully 
played.” 

“T will not argue with you, child,” aunt 
said. ‘All I ask of you is not to speak of 
it before your uncle. He does not care to 
hear it spoken about.” 

“Won't you tell me why I am not to 
mention it?” I asked eagerly. 

“No,” she said decidedly. “I never 
asked your uncle his reasons for any 
injunction he lays upon me; and I expect 
the same from you.” 

So she left me, much puzzled and a little 
indignant. 

Aunt’s boudoir was on the bedroom 
corridor, therefore, as I stood at the top of 
the V-staircase in the centre of the house, 
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I was on a level with the hall. As I 
quitted her room I saw the slender figure 
of a man in a dark dress cross the wide 
hall from the library to the drawing- 
room. 

At the same moment my youngest 
brother, Hugh, and Tom Saunderson 
entered the hall. 

Iran down one flight of stairs and up 
the other to meet them. 

“ Hugh—Hugh, who was it that went 
into the drawing-room this moment?” I 
cried. 

“Why, no one,” Hugh answered. ‘“ All 
the men are down on the ice—Tom and I 
came back to find out what was keeping 
you girls.” 

“ But,” I insisted, “someone—some man 
went into the drawing-room as you came 
through the door. You must have noticed 
him, unless you were blind.” 

‘‘T saw no one,” Tom Saunderson said. 

“ Nor I,” Hugh responded. 

“T must see,’ I cried. And, followed 
by the young men, I dashed into the big, 
chill room. 

Now, they say—those two boys—that I 
must have been dreaming while it was 
broad daylight; but, so surely as I saw 
anything in that room—the fire on the 
hearth, the frosty sunlight streaming into 
the conservatory—I saw a man in a pecu- 
liar dress, with a violin in his hand, stand- 
ing beside the grand piano. 

As I ran into the room, his eyes met 
mine with a look which seemed most 
strangely familiar. The finely-cut features 
were deathly pale. The hand which held 
the violin with a practised clasp, gleamed 
white and shining from the ruffle which 
fell over the wrist. 

For one breathless second it stood still, 
then bowed low, and then drew back into 
the conservatory. 

I reeled round, and would have fallen. 
Hugh caught me. 

“ Well, you are a queer girl !” he cried. 
“You look as if you had seen——” 

“Oh, hush—hush !” I gasped out. 
hears you! Look, it has turned! 
Hugh, don’t let Tom follow !” 

For Tom Saunderson had run into the 
conservatory, and was close to the figure, 
which I saw plainly moving amongst the 
flowers towards the door leading to the 
steps. 

“Call him back ! 
it!” I pleaded. 


ce It 
Oh, 


Tell him not to follow 


“Follow what?” Hugh asked almost |: 


angrily, ‘You are dreaming, Annie.” 





“No, no, no! See!” I cried. “He 
has just passed out of the door. He is going 
up the steps. Oh, Tom, come back—come 
back !” 

Dark against the red winter sunshine, I 
saw the slender figure slowly mount the 
crazy steps, and disappear. With my hand 
grasping Hugh’s arm, I tottered into the 
conservatory, and reached the outer door. 
It was locked. 

“‘Why, Annie, you have taken leave of 
your senses,” Hugh cried as I looked help- 
lessly into his face, with my hand upon 
the lock; “your young man must have 
been a very slender individual indeed to 
escape through the keyhole—ha, ha!” 

“Oh, don’t laugh!” I exclaimed. “I tell 
you I saw him as plainly as I see you this 
moment. I know it was something un- 
natural.” 

“Was it a ghost?” Tom Saunderson 
asked laughingly ; “if so, he has broken 
through all ghostly traditions. I thought 
ghosts never rambled about in daylight. 
But come, Annie, get your hat on; we are 
losing time.” 

I did not go on the ice that day; 
utterly unnerved, I remained in aunt’s 
room, hoping to have an opportunity of 
telling her what I had seen, and of forcing 
from her the legend of the house. 

That night Lord Beeragh and his 
young sisters—who had heard of our gay 
doings and must needs join in them—were 
to be aunt’s guests. 

The three young people were to be 
housed for the night. Ethel and I gave 
up our rooms, and packed into aunt’s 
boudoir for the nonce. The excitement of 
their arrival, the business of preparing for 
the dance, drove away the effects of my 
terror of the morning, and, by the time 
we all assembled in the library before 
dinner, I was quite myself again. I was 
standing by the mantelshelf talking to 
Lady Hester Fitzmaurice when the great 
double-doors of the room opened, and a 
tall, slender figure entered. My heart 
stood still. It was the figure I had seen 
in the morning. The same clear-cut, deli- 
cately-beautiful features, the same air of 
gracious dignity, only the dress was the 
simple evening-dress of all the other men 
in the room. I saw Lady Hester look 
curiously at me. 

“To you not know my brother?” she 
said. “ Beeragh, this is Miss May—Mrs. 
Sommerton’s niece.” 

The touch of his friendly hand, the 
sound of his pleasant voice, hrought back 
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my wandering wits; I managed to say 
something about the lake and the skating, 
and then we all went to dinner. By the 
time dinner was half over, Lord Beeragh 
and I were fast friends. 

“By the way,” he said, sinking his voice, 
‘“‘where is the wonderful picture of my 
ancestor of unhallowed memory, of which 
I have heard ¢” 

I told him there was a picture of a Lord 
Beeragh in the library, but that I did not 
know there was any special story about it. 

“Oh yes,” he said ; ‘there was a bad 
lord amongst us, who was supposed to 
have dealings with the unseen world. I 
think the truth about him would prob- 
ably be that he was eccentric and ahead 
of hisage. He built thishouse. A queer 
erection, isn’t it? He did it for a pur- 
pose—he wanted a good music-room. The 
only unaccountable thing about him was 
the manner of his departure frora life, I 
cannot say his death, for of that no one 
ever had certain proofs. He simply dis- 
appeared, leaving his house full of guests, 
and on the eve of a great national crisis, 
when his party were looking to him for 
help and guidance. He was quite a young 
man, an advanced Nationalist—despite his 
uncanny reputation, a man of vast personal 
influence. It seemed an unaccountable 
thing that he should vanish as he did.” 

‘Was no effort made to discover any 
trace of his fate 1” I enquired. 

“Oh yes. My grand-uncle, who died 
a short time ago, made every enquiry, 
but to no purpose. There were various 
surmises. One of the most romantic, but 
I am inclined to think the most probable, 
was that he was mixed up with some of 
the numerous secret societies of Southern 
Kurope, and that he fell into the hands of 
the Inquisition, either in Italy or Spain. As 
to his departing mysteriously and leaving 
his house full of guests, I regard that as 
altogether apocryphal. Something like 
the sequel of the story which you doubt- 
less have heard.” 

I told him eagerly that I knew of no 
story at all connected with his family. 

“Ts it possible you have not heard of 
the Phantom Fiddler, who plays upon tho 
great balcony three times a year? As this 
is one of his appointed seasons, I wonder 
he has not favoured you.” 

Then, breathlessly, I told him what I had 
heard the previous night, and what I had 
seen that morning, imploring him to 
enlighten me as to the legend connected 
with the house, 





With an altered look upon his face, he 
told me, speaking very low, so that his 
words reached my ears alone: 

“ This house has always had the reputa- 
tion of being haunted by an appearance 
resembling Lord Beeragh. What you tell 
me gives a strange confirmation to the 
popular superstition, An accomplished 
musician, it was his habit to walk round 
that balcony outside the music-room he 
had erected, practising new and strange 
feats upon his violin. I must tell you 
there was an organ in that room—how 
they contrived to build it there who 
can tell? But, actually, about forty 
years ago, Lord Beeragh was obliged to 
have it taken down. No one would 
inhabit the house from the eerie music 
which sounded continually from that room. 
Of course it was a trick. You shake your 
head? Iam sceptical about such matters, 
you see; but I will tell you the tale as 
‘twas told tome. They say the windows 
blaze with light, just as they used to flare 
when he and his friends held high festivity 
in that airy room; that, one by one, the 
guests depart; and then the spectre 
fiddler comes out of one particular window 
and plays, walking round and round the 
balcony he loved during his life; and they 
say that certain penalties follow the hearing 
of that unearthly music. Must you go? 
Remember the first round dance.” 

‘“* Has Beeragh been talking to you about 
the bad lord ?” Lady Eileen asked me as 
we passed from the dining-room to the 
drawing-room, ‘' Was that the picture in 
the library? Do come and show it to me; 
I have never seen it.” 

We went into the great, dimly-lit room. 
A cold sense of a presence there beyond our 
own two young individualities struck chill 
to my heart as I crossed the threshold, but 
Lady Kileen did not seem to feel it. She 
moved gaily through the empty room, and 
stood fronting the strange picture. 

“ Why, it is the image of Beeragh,” she 
cried, “only Beeragh has not such a 
dreadful expression. It is a wonderful 
picture, certainly, but is there not some- 
thing very odd about it?” 

We stood looking at the portrait for a 
few moments. Then Lady Wileen clasped 
her hands before her face. 

“Oh, come away —come away! It is 
horrible—it is like a living thing!” she 


cried. ‘Did you not fancy the eyes glared 
at us, and the lips moved? Oh, do come 
away !” 


It may only have been an effect from the 
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shadows cast by the flickering firelight, or 
only our overwrought girlish imaginations, 
but we both saw, or fancied we saw, the 
eyes flash, and the red, thin lips curve at 
us in a smile of deadly malice. 

We clutched each other, and fled. 

As we left the room, we were followed 
by a low, mocking laugh. 

It was some time before either of us 
recovered from the effects of our fright. 

When Lord Beeragh appeared, and his 
sister told him our strange experience, he 
needs must have me show him the library 
and the mysterious picture; but seeing 
how I shrank back, terrified at the bare 
idea of returning to the room, he did not 
insist upon carrying out his intention. 

Then we began to dance. 

The great room had been partially 
cleared of furniture, and made a capital 
ballroom. We had a large gathering. 
Not only our house-party, but every avail- 
able young person in the county who 
could be induced to brave the intense frost 
and the slippery state of the roads, was 
present, and the mirth and the dancing 
were fast and furious. 

I had been dancing with half the men 
in the room, and about midnight I was 
waltzing for the third or fourth time with 
Lord Beeragh. We had been flying round 
the room, and had paused for a moment's 
breathing-space at the door of the conser- 
vatory. He was saying something — no 
matter what—which caused me to look up 
into his face. 

Just behind him, looking at me with 
cruel, mocking eyes over his shoulder, only 
separated from the light, and warmth, and 
life of the gay ballroom by the glass door, 
stood the mysterious figure I had seen in 
the morning. 

The likeness between the two faces—the 
Karl’s full of life, young hope, joy, and 
manly beauty; the other such a ghastly 
travesty of it, with the livid pallor on the 
cheeks, the hard, cold glitter in the eyes— 
it was horrible! Most horrible ! 

I clutched Lord Beeragh’s arm. 

He looked down at me with a tender 
smile, which changed to an expression of 
unbounded surprise. 

“ What is it? What has alarmed you?” 
he asked. 

I could only point, breathless, to the 
dark figure, the ghastly face, the glittering 
eyes behind him. 

“Do you not see?” I gasped out. 

He turned and looked. 

“No,” he said. “There is nothing to 





alarm you so. You are unnerved, over- 
strung. Come with me.” 

He took my hand to draw it through his 
arm. And thea his whole visage changed, 
his eyes dilated, the healthy colour for- 
sook his cheek. 

“Great Heavens! what is it? Who is 
it?” he cried, and dashed open the door. 

If any of those who were present that 
night remain alive—and there must be 
many of them left, for there were fifty or 
sixty people in the room—if they choose 
to speak, they can substantiate what I tell, 
for everyone in the room heard what hap- 
pened, although only Lord Beeragh, Walter, 
and I saw that unearthly figure. 

Just as in the picture—just as I had 
seen it in the morning. It held a violin 
in its hand. We saw it raise the instrument 
to its shoulder. 

We stood spellbound. 

Low and clear rang the long-drawn 
delicate notes, so low, so soft, that their 
sound did not reach the ears of the dancing 
throng within. But then burst upon 
their startled ears a wild whirl of diabolic 
harmony, volleying out like flame amongst 
them, drowning the music within, checking 
the flying feet of the dancers, curdling their 
blood, with such a crash of devilish, un- 
earthly melody as I hope and pray never 
may reach my ears again. 

There was a breathless pause in tho 
drawing-room. Everyone stood still, too 
terrified to move. For me I saw nothing 
but that awful form standing there amongst 
the bright blossoms; the face turned 
towards us with a look of such malignant 
triumph that it froze my blood; the 
upraised arm sending the bow flying across 
the strings of the instrument with such 
demoniac power. 

But I was conscious of a stronger will 
than my own supporting me, helping mo to 
bear the terror which otherwise would have 
crushed me. I felt a firm hand clasping 
mine, a steadfast arm sustaining me, the 
warm pulsations of a brave heart beating 
close to my own. I knew I was safe. 
Then I heard unele’s voice. I saw him 
stride into the conservatory; saw that 
form face him, glide past him, stand 
upright in the doorway with its cruel, 
fiendish smile, and eyes of lurid flame, 
Then it seemed to melt off into nothing. 
I can find no other words to describe the 
manner of its disappearance, and still 
louder, fiercer, that weird, awful music 
rang through the room. 

Uncle staggered out of the conservatory. 
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Great beads of perspiration stood on his | 
brow; his features were distorted with | 
rage. 
“A hundred pounds to anyone who | 
will help me to detect this trick,” he | 
shouted. | 
The unearthly sound ceased, and wild | 
and shrill through the room rang, as if in 
defiant reply, a laugh so terrible, so de- 
moniac, that—I remember no more. 


I was lying on my improvised bed in 
aunt’s room when my senses cleared. Aunt 
and Lady Eileen were bending over me ; | 
and Lord Beeragh, who had borne me to 
this haven of rest, was standing at the 
door. 

I cannot tell what took place that night. | 
I remember confused noises as of hurrying 
feet tramping round the house. I re- 
member sounds of voices high overhead, 
and flaring of torches everywhere. I 
seemed to know, in some curious, intuitive | 
fashion, that the guests were gone, and | 
that the police from the neighbouring | 
towns were searching high and low for | 
the perpetrators of what uncle insisted was 
a silly trick. 

Next morning, almost at daybreak, I 
returned with Lord Beeragh and his sisters 
to the castle. Twenty-four hours afterwards 
I was raging in brain-fever. 

They said it was that awful experience 
which laid me low. 

For many days I was unconscious, Aunt 
Alice nursing rhe with all a mother’s tender 
care, and it was during my severe illness 
that Beeragh Lodge gave up its terrible 
secret. Yet only in part, for the dark | 
mystery which surrounds the awful dis- | 
covery made in that fated house never can | 
be cleared away. | 

Lord Beeragh insisted upon the lodge 
being examined under his own eye. He | 
said the house must be taken down if no 
other means of discovering the secrets it 
contained could be found, and, room by 
room, they did search it mercilessly. 

First, the great saloon was dismantled | 
and taken down with no result, then the | 
drawing-room was pulled to pieces, the | 
hall, the dining-room. Last of all they 
came to the library. 

Behind that terrible picture they found 
a great livid splotch upon the wall, and 
when the panelling was removed they 
found—amummified form. Those who were 
present and saw that unhallowed tomb give 
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up its terrible secret never forgot the 
sight. Few, alas! survived it long. There 
stood that awful, silent witness to a hideous 
crime. They said its eyes glared at them, 
that its shrivelled lips were contorted into 
a demoniac grin. It was attired in the full 
court-dress of a bygone generation, a gold- 
hilted rapier was at its side. At its feet 


_lay some fragments of various-coloured 


woods ; in its hand hung a broken bow. 
There was no mark of violence, so they 
all said, on the corpse, only there it stood, 
closed up into that horrible niche, just as 
it had been shut into it eighty years 
before. What deed of darkness had been 
wrought—what foul crime perpetrated, 


_and for what end, never can be known. 


Lord Beeragh at once ordered a coffin to 
be prepared, and, seeing the men held back, 
he and Uncle Phil endeavoured to remove 
the ghastly relic of humanity to its final 


_resting-place, but at a touch it crumbled to 


a heap of dust. 

Such poor fragments as they could 
collect were gathered up, and buried in 
Beeragh churchyard. 

And now for the sad sequel of my 
tale. Before the year went round there 
was not a man left to bear the Beeragh 
title. Ah, it was hard! it was hard! His 
deep love, his ardent spirit had over-leaped 
all barriers. In September I was to have 
been his wife. I bade him good-bye one 
bright May morning, and watched his little 
boat go dancing over the sunlit waters of 
the lough. It was an old story—a sudden 
squall—a moment’s carelessness, At night- 
fall they bore him home. 

For me, death would have been better 
than life. Oh, how often I have wished that 
the bad lord’s curse had fallen on me, and 
not on him! But I found duties to fulfil, and 
I grew not reconciled, but patient. Uncle 
Phil caught what at first was only a slight 
cold, but it carried him off, and then Aunt 
Alice and I lived quietly together until 
she, too, faded away, and now, a weary, 


lonely woman, I am waiting, 


But when we meet the time will not seem long. 
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